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NOW... at  IMHOF'S | 





The post-war word in record reproduction 


Best news for record enthusiasts in six 
years is this new Pam High Fidelity 
(Type 601A) amplifier, now being demon- 
strated at Imhof House. 


Everyone who has heard this uniquely- 
designed equipment has acclaimed it as 
the last word in record reproduction. 
Indeed we ourselves, with no small 
experience of reproduction standards, have 
selected it as the only sound amplification 
equipment we can unreservedly recom- 
mend. For sheer depth, brilliancy and 
naturalness of tone, it is quite definitely 
unsurpassed. 

Among the many interesting features of 
this new post-war equipment, especially 
designed for faithful record reproduction, 
by Britain’s foremost engineers in sound 
amplification, are a 6-valve circuit (with 
Class A.R.1. push-pull output); a fre- 
quency range with substantially level 
response from 40 to 15,000 cycles ; mag- 
netic and piezo pick-up connections to 
cater for the widely different input require- 


IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LIMITED 


* 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET ° 


ments of these two types ; full bass com- 
pensation for records; and a maximum 
output of 25 Watts on A.C. mains between 
200 and 250 volts. 

The truth is you'll just never believe 
how perfect recorded entertainment can be 
until you’ve heard this latest Pam produc- 
tion for yourself. This is what Mr. G. C, 
Osborne of the Windsor and District 
Gramophone Society says of the Pam: 
‘*I visited your showrooms and heard 
this superb apparatus for myself. I must 
say that I was greatly impressed by its 
beautiful tone, range of frequency and 
general reproduction.” But if you cannot 
conveniently call at our showrooms, a 
postcard will bring you complete informa- 
tion and specification. 


PRICES : 

Complete equipment comprising compact 
25 Watt amplifier in attractive maroon 
finished steel cabinet, two 10 Watt loud- 
speakers in maroon cabinets with all 
connections, £42 Ios. od. 

Prices for separate parts: Amplifier, 
£26 10s. od. Loudspeaker (10 watt) £8. 
Also available special high fidelity micro- 
phone and stand £13 13s. General 
purpose microphone and stand £9 9s, 






Post orders welcomed—safe delivery 
guaranteed. 
SOUND EQUIPMENT 





STOP PRESS! 





LONDON 


IMHOFP’S will soon be able to offer you 
with your Pam.equipment gramophone 
motors and pick-ups or automatic record 
changers. Here is your long-awaited oppor- 
tunity to buy a complete high fidelity 
gramophone record reproducer. 


* W.C.1 *+ MUSEUM 5944 
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Oh, sleep! why dost thou leave me? from ‘ Semele’ (Handel arr Greatorex) 


Come, beloved (Care Selve) from ‘ Atalanta’ (Handel) Ada Alsop (Soprano) 


with the Boyd Neel String Orchestra conducted by Boyd Neel. K1164 


Here is a truly lovely soprano voice, pure and natural of such notable performances. Only full frequency range 
throughout its compass, controlled with classical restraint recording, exclusive to Decca, “‘ gets ” every note with all 
and accompanied with great sensitiveness by Boyd Neel its overtones—brings faithfully to the home this living 
and his String Orchestra. It is a happy thought that music to which nothing has been added and nothing left 
Decca ffrr can capture and hold for ever the true identity out. 





The Decca Record Company, Limited, 1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 











KOUSSEVITZKY 


and the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Till’s Merry Pranks. R. Strauss. 


AKSEL SCHIOTZ 
GERALD MOORE 


The complete Song-Cycle 


Dichterliebe, Op. 48. “Schumann DB 6270-2 
Automatic Couplings DB 9016-8 


PIERRE BERNAC 
FRANCIS POULENG 


Metamorphoses. de Vilmorin-Poulenc 

Reine des Mouettes; C’est ainsi 

que tues. Paganini- - -}DB6267 
Two poems by Louis Aragon— 

C; Fetes Galantes’ - - - 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN 


Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
Das Veilchen (The Violet). Mozart - K.476 
Dass sie hier gewesen! (That she has been 
here!). Schubert - . . DA 1854 


MOISEIWITSCH 


Claire de Lune (Moonlight) (No. 3 
from “‘Suite Bergamasque.”’) Debussy C 348 
Polonaise No. g in B Flat, Op. 71, 34°5 
No. 2. Chopin - - - . 


DB 6268-9 


JOSE ITURBI 


Blues (American Concertette) ; Boogie Woogie 
Etude. Morton Gould - -  - Bg466 


JOE LOSS 


and his Orchestra 
I dream of You I’ll buy that Dream BD 5923 


Let by-gones be By-gones } 
Along the Navajo Trail . f BD 5926 


GLENN MILLER 


and his Orchestra 


A string of Pearls; Blue Rain - BD5927 
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GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 





BY APPOINTMENT 
Suppliers of Gramophones and 
Records 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 





THE PRIME MINISTER 
THE RT. HON. C. R. ATTLEE, M.P. 


Speech at the Opening Assembly of the 
United Nations Organization 
Broadcast January roth, 1946 
C 3488-9 
Profits from these records are being paid to a Charity 
nominated by The Prime Minister 


JOAN HAMMOND 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Conducted by Walter Siisskind 


Oh! folly, Oh! folly( “La Traviata”’) 
How wondrous, how wondrous (“‘La >C 3486 
Traviata”)- - - - = 


GLADYS RIPLEY 


O peaceful England (“Merrie 
England’’) - - - . 


DENNIS NOBLE ¢©349° 
Yeomen of England (“Merrie 
England”) - - - - : 


Both with Light ra Chorus and Orchestra 
Conducted by Maurice Miles 


WEBSTER BOOTH 
Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 


There is no Death. O’Hara - - 
Just for Tuday. Seaver - hs 9458 


DOREEN HARRIS 


Who ; Before you break my Heart BD1127 


PAUL FENOULHET 


with the Skyrockets Dance Orchestra 


Love Letters ~ ~ - 
Who could love you like Me? “} BD 5924 


MAURICE WINNICK 


and his Orchestra 


Till the end of Time; Kentucky - BD 5925 
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JUSSI BJORLING 


Orchestra conducted by Nils Grevillius 


Questa 0 quella (* Rigoletto”’) 4 
Di’ tu se fedele (“Ballo in }DA1837 
Maschera”) -  . - -J 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 


Conducted by Sir Hugh Roberton ° 


O can ye sew Cushions? - - - 
The blue Bird Eo wey Ae -} B 9464 
“BUTCH” 
Promises - - - -\pp 
I’m glad I waited for You - ‘i 
'” JEAN CAVALL 


Chez Moi; The kiss of Romance - Bg463 


UNCLE MAC (Derek McCulloch) 


Uncle Mac’s Bedtime Story—‘‘ The 
Tinder Box” (adapted from >BD 1126 
Hans Andersen) - - . 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR 
FORCE BAND (OVERSEAS) 


Conducted by Flight-Lieutenant Martin Boundy 
(By permission of the A.O.C.-in-Chief) 


The Three Solitaires — Polka 
(Trumpet Trio) - - - a." 
The Harmonious Blacksmith (Eu- 9459 

phonium solo with Variations) - 


1946 Swing Music Seres 
DUKE ELLINGTON 


and his Famous Orchestra 


Kissing Bug; Everything but You - Bg465 
HARRY HAYES 


and his Band 


Miss Magnolia; Out of Space- - Bg467 


MILTON “ MEZZ”’ MEZZROW 


and Orchestra 
Comin’ on with the come On (2 pts.) B9468 
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HE death of Sir Hugh Allen is a 
great loss to music. I met him first 


when he trained the chorus of The 
Clouds of Aristophanes performed by 
the O.U.D.S. in February, 1904. I 
was playing a part myself, and so did 
not come under his rigorous. and 
vigorous discipline, but nobody who 
watched him at work could have 
remained unimpressed by the power of 
that aggressive personality. The music 
for The Clouds was composed by Sir 
Hubert Parry whose immense geniality 
required a martinet like Allen to keep 
his chorus up to the mark. By a sad 
coincidence Logan Pearsall Smith with 
whom I stayed in Oxford during the 
rehearsals died a week or so after 
Allen. The Muses wear black in this 
bleak Spring. 

I wish somebody would make an 
effort to unearth Parry’s music for 
The Clouds. The Overture was a 
brilliant skit of the music of Richard 
Strauss, for at that date it represented 
what seemed the kind of extravagant 
‘modernism at the manifestation of 
which in ancient Athens Aristophanes 
railed with such savage humour in his 
comedy. I could not appreciate Parry’s 
musical joke in 1904, but all the musical 
cognoscenti were full of enthusiasm. 
There was, too, some fine incidental 
music. Above all, there were some 
magnificent choruses, the opening of 
one of which, Eternal Clouds, is still in 
my ears forty-two years later, though 
I have not heard it since. I suppose 
the fact that the music was set to Greek 
words would make it impossible to find 
a chorus capable of singing them in 
these days. The Overture, however, 
might prove to be a good companion 
to Vaughan Williams’ Overture for 
The Wasps and as worthy of being 
recorded. 

I see in last month’s correspondence 
a plea for a complete recording of 
J. B. McEwen’s Biscay Quartet. I 
warmly second this and add a plea for 
a re-recording of the same composer’s 
Solway Symphony which was published 


EDITORIAL 


by the Vocalion Company in _pre- 
electric days. 
For many years now I have begged 


the recording companies to let us 
know what recordings they have in 
store for us. I have never been able 
to understand why the publishers of 
records should be more secretive than 
the publishers of books. At last the 
Decca people have broken the tabu on 
advance information. They announce 
that the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam under their conductor 
Edvard van Bienum has recorded the 
Leonora Overture, No. 2 and Three Pieces 
from Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust. ‘‘ We 
cannot at the moment say when the 
recording will be released but we do 
feel it is important that it should be 
known that this very fine orchestra is 
recording for this company.” 

It is important, but even more 
important from the point of view 
of the record buyer is being told 
what music the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra has recorded. This follows 
the announcement earlier that the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under 


Ansermet has made a complete record- 
ing of Petrouchka. Now that Decca 


have cleared the way I hope that the 


other recording companies will go one 
better by issuing Spring and Autumn 
lists of records to be published. . Indeed; 
if they would do this, one could even 
accept the imbecile use of the word 
** release” instead of “ publication,”’ 
though why the recording companies 
should imitate the fatuous misuse of 
English by the film people is difficult 
to understand. Surely a piece of music 
on a disc is nearer to a printed book 
than to a film. 

My hopes that we should be able’ to 
announce an increase in the size of 
THe GRAMOPHONE have not: been 
realised, and therefore it is idle to talk 
yet about the new features we are 
planning. We shall not. be able to 
celebrate the first number of Volume 
24 by getting back to a pre-war format. 
Readers have been most tolerant, and 
I am truly grateful to them for the way 
they have rallied round us throughout 
these difficult years. ' 

Compton MACKENZIE. 





LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


By JEROME PASTENE 


HE contrasting chorus of praise and damna- 

tion which has been hurled at Leopold 
Stokowski is easily proof that he is the most 
controversial figure to grace the conductor’s 
stand in this generation. On the one hand, he is 
acclaimed as the conductor possessing the great- 
est understanding of the resources of the 
orchestra, he is praised for his pioneering work 
in being the first great musician to concern him- 
self with the mechanics of broadcasting and 
recording, he is upheld for his unflagging zeal 
in the cause of modern music, he is commend 
for the influential réle which he has played in 
stimulating the musical growth of America’s 
youth. On the other hand, he has been accused 
of the rankest charlatanism and sensationalism, 
he has been described as the P. T. Barnum of 
music, he has been blamed for using-music to 
further his own personal glory, and he has been 
indicted for interpretations which have com- 
pletely violated every indication of the com- 
poser’s desires. 

The peculiar fact is that both sides of the 
picture are true. Stokowski is at the same time 


one of the most barefaced charlatans, and one of 
the greatest conductors, who has ever stepped 
before a symphony orchestra. To damn him for 
the one is to ignore the fact that these dis- 
paragable traits find their root at the same point 
as those which have made him ‘one of the few 
great conductors. 

As a musician, as well as an. individual 
Stokowski is a man of violent colour and-mood, 
a man whose electrifying, eccentric nature and 
love of display, whose passion for wallowing in 
sentiment and sensuous phrasing, have caused 
him on the one hand to present us with some 
unsurpassable recordings, and on the other,-to 
inflict us with some of the most-lurid and dis- 
torted. performances conceivable. 

Stokowski’s sensationalism has manifested 
itself in many ways. He was one of the first 
conductors to dispense with a score during con- 
certs. Later, he instituted the technique ‘of 
batonless conducting which has since been 
adopted by others, notably Artur Rodzinski. 
(This. technique, incidentally, should not 
acquire many followers, for the empty handtis 


& 
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considerably less precise and articulate than 
the baton in indicating beat and subtleties of 
beat.) Discovering the beauty in the gestures 
of his hands, Stokowski had a spotlight thrown 
on them during performances. He ri- 
mented with having the orchestra play behind 
a screen, with concerts given in almost total 
obscurity, with another spotlight focussed on the 
crown of his golden hair. His attention to his 
clothing is added evidence of his consciousness 
of the eyes of the public upon him. He intro- 
duced a variety of instruments into the orchestra, 
including the unconventional Theremin and 
Solovox. Exasperated with audiences which 
persisted in talking, in entering late and leaving 
early, Stokowski gave a concert which included 
the Lekeu Fantaisie and some Brahms songs, 
during which members of the orchestra wan- 
dered on and off while the concert was in pro- 
gress, chatted noisily with each other, and 
otherwise brutishly ruined the entire perform- 
ance ! 

These flamboyant and well publicised 
incidents, seemingly designed to spread the 
name of Leopold Stokowski far and wide, are 
many of them not without foundation in a devo- 
tion to the highest ideals in music. The darken- 
ing of the hall and the use of screen before the 
orchestra were both based upon a desire to 
direct the attention of the audience to the music 
and not the mechanics of the orchestra. The 
manner in which Stokowski has rebuked audi- 
ences, as in the instance mentioned above, may 
be questionable, but no one will deny that it has 
had the desired results. 

Nor should one ignore Stokowski’s deter- 
mination to give only the best, or else give 
nothing at all. That, indeed, in so many words, 
was his declaration upon assuming command of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and upon beginning 
radio broadcasts. It must be remembered that 
Stokowski was responsible for the first American 
performances of many modern works which 
provoked no end of controversial comment in 
their day, and had the courage to perform, in 
the face of sharp criticism, such works as 
Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire. Nor should it be 
forgotten that, as long ago as 1916, he forced the 
directors of the Philadelphia Orchestra to 
devote four thousand pounds to cover the costs 
of a single performance of Mahler’s gigantic 
Eighth Symphony in Philadelphia, and an addi- 
tional three thousand pounds for another 
single performance of the same work in New 
York. Yet it was this New York performance 
which established the then still young Phila- 
deiphia Orchestra, until that time considered a 
second-rate instrument. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Stokowski was 
the first conductor to take the gramophone 
seriously, recording indefatigably even during 
the days of the acoustic record. His con- 
siderable technical knowledge of the problems 
of recording, acquired during these years, 
coupled with his great musicianship, has resulted 
in most of the developments in the ‘acoustical 
aspect of recording which have been made in 
America. Victor’s engineers are prompt to 
admit this. It is no accident that the recordings 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra under the baton 
of Leopold Stokowski lead all other American 
recordings from the technical angle, for 
Stokowski is as often to be found in the control 
room during a recording session as he is on the 
stand. 

When Stokowski severed all connections with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1939, after three 
years of sharing the stand with Eugene Ormandy 
following a previous threat of departure, the 
musical world was stunned. It was as incon- 
ceivable as bread without butter, tea without 
milk, or Flanagan without Allen. Stokowski did 
not remain inactive long. Free to command the 
leadership of virtually any major orchestra 
in the country, he formed his own, drawn 
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exclusively from the youth of America, named 
it the All American Youth Orchestra, and took 
it on a triumphal tour through the South and 
Central America. Later, when the military 
drafts made continuance of the orchestra 


impracticable, he shared for a season or two the ° 


direction of the N.B.C. Orchestra with Tos- 
canini. Eventually, this had to be abandoned ; 
there was not room enough in one orchestra for 
two personalities with two sets of musical theories 
and ideals so different as Toscanini and Stokow- 


i. 

Stokowski, who had only recently assumed 
direction of the municipally supported New 
York Civic Symphony Orchestra, making with 
them a number of recordings, some of which 
have already been released, has relinquished 
conductorship of the orchestra in favour of 
young, meteoric Leonard Bernstein. 

though some of Stokowski’s interpretations 
are clearly distortions of the composer’s intent, 
he has never sinned in the compilation of his 
programmes. The unequivocal position which 
he adopted in 1912 upon assuming direction of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra (and before that, as 
conductor of the Cincinnati) were carried over 
with him to Hollywood, when he first stormed 
the gates of the film capital. To the horror of 
movie magnates he insisted on performing 
Bach fugues for the cinema-going public, and 
his confidence in the average man’s ability to 
absorb good music was thoroughly vindicated 
by the popularity of the film Fantasia. 

Yet a man so thoroughly musical can also, 
paradoxically, co-operate on the production of 
a film where nymphs, centaurs, fauns and a 
drunken Bacchus gambol to the thoroughly 
unrelated Pastoral Symphony. This, side by side 
with such an interesting experiment in the rela- 
tions of tone and colour as the sequence 
allotted to the Toccata and Fugue in D minor, or 
the exquisite Nutcracker Suite. 

Stokowski is undoubtedly at his best in 
modern music, where his passion for sentiment 
is curbed, and where the lush tone and the 
excesses which he permits himself at times are 
kept within bounds. Few will need to be 
reminded of his recording, made many years 
ago, of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps, which 
still holds its own with the much more recent 
recording under the composer’s not inexpert 
baton. 

Indeed, no discussion of Stokowski can be 
made without reference to his lengthy catalogue 
of recordings. High among the best of these 
are his orchestral performances of the music of 
Bach. A great deal has been said for and against 
his transcriptions for orchestra of Bach’s organ 
music ; dispassionately, the truth is that some 
are excellent and some are indifferent. Between 
Stokowski’s proven ability to write an orchestral 
score and his early career and experience as an 
organist, there is no question of the equipment 
which he brings to this task. The best of these 
include his incomparable orchestration of the 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, closely followed by 
the Fugue in G minor and the great Passacaglia in 
C minor. 

Another facet of Stokowski’s ability as an 
orchestrator is shown in his recording of 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition. One may 
question Stokowski’s statement that the Gallic 
content of the Ravel score led him to prepare his 
own, for the Stokowski conception is at times 
more Gallic than the Ravel. It is, however, 
the work of a man who knows au fond the pos- 
sibilities of every instrument, and a work which 
is not devoid of its own merits. 

Stokowski’s excellence in modern music, so 
ably illustrated in the recording of Le Sacre du 
Printemps, finds yet stronger, expression in his 
performances of The Firebird Suite (with either 
the Philadelphia or N.B.C. Orchestras), or his 
reading of Petrouchka. Accused by some of viola- 
ting the intents of Stravinsky in this score, no one 
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can deny that no other performance so blazes 
with colour. Although my preferred recording 
of the Shostakovitch Fifth Symphony is the one by 
Rodzinski-Cleveland, I must qualify this by 
saying that I consider the interpretation in the 
Stokowski recording superior, and prefer the 
Rodzinski set only because of the sharper, more 
forward orchestral sound, which is purely a 
matter of recording technique. Stokowski’s 
early ’30s set of the First Symphony still remains 
the preferred one for most collectors. 

In music of the romantic period, Stokowski’s 
performances tend to be uneven. Never con- 
cerned with details to the extent that are 
Toscanini and Koussevitzky, he is wont at times 
to allow passages to be slurred and carelessly 
handled ; he is concerned only with the broad 
canvas of the music. His reading of Scheherazade, 
circa 1934, still blazes with more colour than do 
the recent Rodzinski and Monteux sets, although 
interpretatively the excessive ritardandos and 
rubatos which occur drain his performance of the 
vitality found in these two. The same criticism 
can be laid to his handling of the César Franck 
Symphony in D minor, but his reading of the 
Dvordk New World, if it lacks the idiomatic 
Bohemian treatment of the Széll version, has a 
glory all its own. This, of course, applies to his 
performance with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
(Victor) ; a later one with the All American 
Youth Orchestra (American Columbia) lacks 
the finesse of his great Philadelphia, and is dimly 
recorded. Typical of his best in Russian music 
are the Philadelphia recordings of Borodin’s 
Polovsian Dances and  Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Russian Easter Overture (especially the new 
recording of this). 

Certain of his single discs have been the basis 
of his popularity with embryo collectors and 
music lovers throughout the world, especially 
those of Invitation to the Dance, the Liszt Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody, Finlandia, Prélude a V’ Aprés- 
Midi d’un Faune, Danse Macabre, and the disc 
pairing the Blue Danube and Vienna Woods. He 
has recorded the von Weber waltz with both the 
Philadelphia (Victor) and American 
Orchestras (Columbia) ; the former is the better. 
His Liszt, Saint-Saéns and Sibelius discs, for 
what the music is worth, are excellent. His 
Debussy shows his worst traits, called to the fore 
by the suggestive languour of the music. His 
Strauss disc goes even further, and shows him at 
his most unmusical ebb—and that is low indeed ! 

His recording of the Nutcracker Suite, one of the 
all-time best sellers of the Victor catalogue, is a 
fine example of Stokowski in his more contained 
and literal moments, and the accompaniments 
which he directed to Rachmaninov’s perfor- 
mances of his Second Piano Concerto and Paganini 
Rhapsody are among his most disciplined 
achievements. 

His poorest recent recordings are those of the 
Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony (a new set with the 
N.B.C., replacing the old Philadelphia) and 
Sixth Symphony. In the former, he lets his senti- 
mentalism run riot in the first movement, and 
then effects an impossible cut in the last. In the 
latter, the entire performance, although with 
tempos no slower than those of the Furtwangler 
performance, conveys the impression of being 
maudlin and tawdry, and indeed, of being 
pathetic in conception and not pathétique in con- 
tent. There is no pathos here—only bathos. 

Stokowski’s great conductorial weakness lies 
in his performances of works of the classic school 
(excepting Bach!). Interpretatively, he is 
incapable of the true, relaxed, singing piano 
essential to so many of the slow movements, 
neither is he at his best in allegro movements, 
which he will colour with romantic fervour alien 
to the music. He has, during his tenure with the 
Philadelphia, so affected the string tone of that 
orchestra that it is still at its worst in the music 
of Mozart and Haydn, which sound thick and 
turgid. This can be noticed in the recording, 
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_under Stokowski, of the Mozart Sinfonia Con- 
certante for Woodwinds and Orchestra, where the 
soloists are excellent, but the orchestra is clearly 
not suited to the music. 

The change in Stokowski’s interpretative 
processes is to be heard in a comparison of his 
old Philadelphia set of the Beethoven Seventh 
Symphony with the All American ‘album of the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony. 

Stokowski fares better with Brahms. This is 
not to say that his interpretations of this com- 
poser’s music are flawless ; rather that Brahms 
permits greater leeway than does Beethoven, 
Mozart or Haydn. Also, in Brahm’s warmer 
orchestral colours, Stokowski finds congenial 
material for his peculiar talents. His Brahms, as 
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evidenced in his recording of the First Symphony, 
glows warmly, and if his readings are not ortho- 
dox, they are also not without their appeal. 

To claim for Stokowski a niche among the 
great musicians on the conductor’s stand is not 
correct, if only because of the violations 
of which he has been guilty. To say he is a 
musical charlatan without musical feeling is 
equally incorrect. To say that he is a great con- 
ductor, among the greatest of our day, whose 
erratic nature has resulted in some glorious per- 
formances and others which are far less so, is 
perhaps the closest to the truth. For Stokowski, 
whatever his excesses and faults, is all of that— 
a great master of the orchestra and a magnificent 
conductor. And always, he is Stokowski. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





ORCHESTRAL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Kous- 
sevitzky) : Till Eulenspiegels lustige 
Streiche, Op. 28 (Till’s Merry 
Pranks) (R. Strauss), H.M.V. 
DB6268-9 (12 in., 19s. 10d.). 


One of the brightest recordings I have 
ever heard : bright not -in the sense of 
B.Y.P., but of genuine musical joy-in- 
colour. Till (for my article on which I 
refer those who may not recall it to the issue 
of February, 1945). depends a great deal on 
the inter-action of tone, interpretation, and 
the clever blend of impetuosity and delibera- 
tion in interpretation, which will let the 
colour tell, and allow the thing to sink into 
the mind : for, mark, the supreme problem 
in this tone-poem (not more keenly felt, 
I think, in any other programme piece) 
is that so much happens in such short 
space. Four sides, and you have to absorb 
Till and all his diverse pranks. Obviously, 
it cannot be done without a full fore- 
knowledge of the story : pity the early 
listeners, who had it not: for Strauss, 
rather unwisely,, took the slightly cranky 
notion to keep the ‘‘ programme ”” secret, 
at the start : a little element of réclame in 
that, perhaps. 

So, there is for me a special interest in 
listening to the first bars of any Till per- 
formance : -will he get out colour, tang, 
espiéglerie, volume, pace and impression-of- 
size >—for after all, Till must have the 
larger-than-life size of the great myth— 
like Paul Bunyan and Pecos Bill, and all 
such, right back to my favourites of anti- 
quity, Finn MacCool and his kind. By the 
way, a grand book for. all lovers of tall tales 
and oddities is Botkin’s Treasury of American 
Folklote (New York. Crown Publishers) : 


one of the many benefactions to me of my 
good friend Peter Reed, editor of the 
American Record Guide—who, I notice, in 
his review of this performance (October, 
1945 issue) likes Koussevitzky’s ‘‘ spon- 
taneity.’’ Now, for once this is scarcely the 
word that I should use. I feel he is very 
slightly slow, even a trifle ponderous ; but 
there, who can account for anybody’s likes 
and dislikes save himself ?—and the record- 
ing does get the full bloom and tang of the 
music so splendidly that I easily plump for 
it. The last I recall, Busch’s, was apt for 
high praise, but this, on balance, jumps 
well beyond it, tonally. The chamber is 
not, to my ear, quite ideal (I am thinking 
of what I hear after one or two detached 
chords) ; but it also plays its part, doubtless, 
in the assemblage of colour-pleasures that 
make up so much of the attraction in Till ; 
therefore, no one need hesitate to buy 
these discs, and everyone may hasten to 
do so happily. 

I need not go over the placing of the 
incidents : this I did with the Busch 
records a year ago. Points of enjoyment in 
the first side are the wood-wind flirts. On 
side 2, early, the conductor gives ample 
time for the effects to sink in just before the 
love section (some will prefer this to the 
swifter method). The richness of the love 
part has not been excelled, as regards tone : 
as to spirit, it has. How fine or thick- 
spirited was Till ? Here is a subject for a 
Ph.D. thesis! But you wiil not hear a 
performance that gives you more of every 
chord’s full tone, in every one of its instru- 
mental parts. I agree with Reed that the 
clarity (that is what I mean by the fore- 
going note) is eminently good. The end 
of side 2 (street-song) is taken swiftly—all 
the more contrast with the weighty style in 
other places. There are passages which I 
believe I have never heard in quite this 
balance (one early on side 3, going aloft : 
after a lifetime of listening one carries many 
thousands of effects in that amazing store- 
house, memory—however poorly one may 
have deserved such pleasure by ill tendance). 
This is the pure Bostonian glory, as I 
remember it fondly in 1939, heard in its 
own home town, now, rather comically, 
never to be separated from John Mar- 
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quand’s wickedly amusing ,study of The 
Late George Apley, which ! implore you, if 
you have not read it, to get. 

Side 3’s artillery of percussion is enough 
to terrify a Hitler, never mind a Till, an 
Anderson, or even minor criminals. Never 
was there such a judgment since the Last 
One, surely. The epilogue needs very wise 
handling : ‘wise, and affectionate. Back to 
earth, and yet with a trailing wisp of glory 
from ... hell, I suppose. But, as has been 
said before by wiser folk, if that’s hell, I’d 
prefer to go there with Till, rather than 
stay here with . . . fillin the blank according 
to taste and sufferings. 

A glorious controlled-rampage, then ; 
and if the control in the early part is, for 
me, a wee bit Stalinic, the way in which a 
great (in two senses) orchestra is made to 
balance and impel its chords remains a 
marvel. I see that the American pressings 
were upon a new plastic which, Reed said, 
enhanced the quality. Our own, upon the 
familiar shellac material, has a fine surface, 
which plays its part in enabling us to get 
every former ounce of colour, and the little 
more that makes quite a difference. And 
in the playing and directing Koussevitzky 
and his men take on the quality of Paul 
Bunyans, or supermen. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Siisskind) : 
Max Gilbert (viola) : Italian Seren- 
ade (Hugo Wolf, arr. Reger). Col- 
umbia DX1236 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 

This is a capital, alert orchestra, which I 
am hearing with keen pleasure. Siisskind 

I know only from his recordings. He seems 

a wise man. The Wolf Society of the early 

thirties (H.M.V.—songs) helped to get the 

composer into perspective, and, I think, to 
raise him in the esteem of most of us. He 

lived scarcely forty-three years (1860-1903), 

and only recently has his work been col- 

lected : indeed, as late as 1936 nearly 
forty newly found songs were performed for 
the first time in Vienna. Wolf was at the 

Vienna Conservatoire in 1875-7, the days 

of Brahms and Bruckner. It was Wagner 

who conquered him first, though, and later, 

Beethoven and the earlier Romantics. He 

had hard times before he was made assistant 

conductor at Salzburg. There is a tone 
poem, Penthesilea, which might be worth 
recording : the original form of it, richer 
than the one formerly current, was found 
long after his death. He also wrote inci- 
dental music to Ibsen’s Feast at Solhaugen, 
which is well spoken of. Why not a disc 
of it, as a change from Grieg-Ibsen ? The 
Corregidor, his opera of 1895, is worth a 
few discs, surely. He is known almost 
entirely to us by the songs (of which he once 
wrote twenty-four in under five weeks), 
and this Serenade. Death was from paralysis 
after insanity. Music was food and drink 
to this delicate, badly-treated soul from 
South Styria. Sometimes that Austrian: 
warmth is very richly felt. In the Serenade 
there is another kind, the Italian. (We 
recall his Italian Song Book.) The string 
quartet was his first medium for this : the 
orchestral form is later. He never heard 
either, save in his mind. The lyrical warmth 
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and grace welled up in a period of partial 
rest from song writing : 1892-3. There 
are well-marked sections. The accom- 
paniment evokes the bright mood ; solo 
viola begins his serenade. The high-placed 
romantic continuation soon arrives. The 
wood-wind is heard when a new idea, in 
six-time, comes. There is a handsome key- 
change here, just before the new feeling of 
two three-bit beats in the bar. Then gleams 
of fire in the sonorous writing (mark the 
fine resonance of the strings here, and the 
bite, never harsh, of the attack). The 
gallant pleads his cause with ardour, as the 
first section returns, reinforced with other 
elements of melodic sweetness and strength : 
Wolf can summon up admirable power, 
rhythmic, running power: one of the 
notable qualities in his setting of poetry is 
his sense of feet, of limbs, of the general 
athletic needs of the poetry, above all. 
One can imagine a cantillation to much of 
this genial, tuneful music. The cello’s 
declaiming in recit. (middle side 1) is 
especially charming, and so is the start of 
side 2, with its chirpy statement of now 
familiar matter. The whole thing is on 
tip toe. If you like to imagine the lute’s 
accompaniment here and there, well and 
good. The climactic working on side 2, 
the touches of deeper string tone, are 
deliciously light—everything kept in the 
air. The coda comes in reflective spirit, a 
happy change, as the music winds tenderly 
to its end, in the notes which we heard as 
it began. In its small scope, and by no 
means pretentious speech, this piece hits a 
mark of happy suggestion as well as any- 
thing I know. If you don’t know it, enjoy 
its refreshment, as perfectly dished up here 
by the players and recorders. 
W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Louis Kentner (piano) : Reverie; Maz- 
urka No. 6 in A flat (Balakirev). 
Columbia DX1237 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 


Kentner is happily recorded, so far as I 
have heard his records, in that his varieties 
of touch seem to come through : there is 
an actuality in the effects that makes one 
appear to be standing just near, and watch- 
as well as hearing him. Balakirev’s smaller 
piano music has not, so far as I recall, 
come out here before. He, the chief of the 
‘mighty handful’? in the 19th century 
_ (1836-1910), is best known in this depart- 
ment by IJslamey, and orchestrally by 
Tamara. The present examples, which are 
in first-class recording style, have a good deal 
of Lisztian device, sharp, clean lines of 
melody, a little of the native quirks, just a 
touch of the ‘‘ Eastern”’ Russianism, a bit 
of Glinka, perhaps, and of course the back- 
log of Chopin : who could have written 
an entirely un-Chopinian Mazurka ? For 
the centenary of Chopin’s birth, he 
arranged orchestrally four of the master’s 
pieces, including one in this mazurka 
style. Balakirev was a fine pianist, and, said 
Rimsky-Korsakov, could remember every 
bar he had ever heard : a dangerous 
facility, perhaps, for anyone not very 
loose-limbed in composition, The Reverie 
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has much of the same Chopin-Liszt 
balance : sweet, direct, friendly, with a 
tinge of the Russian curve of melody ; 
open-hearted, a little lush, rising easily to 
climax ; nothing deep : not even perhaps, 
a very consistent reverie in the formal sense 
of something quiet, entirely reflective. That 
first phrase could not be mistaken for any 
nation but Russia, any more than the 
decorative style and the general impulse 
could be anything but Lisztian. The actual 
melodic turns of the decoration are purely 
Balakirev’s own : you will best mark this 
in the last third of the side. The bass is 
particularly sound and rewarding, in the 
recording, and the whole comes into the 
highest category of the day. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano) : Clair de 
Lune, No. 3 ‘‘ Suite Bergamasque ”’ 
(Debussy): Polonaise, No. 9, in B 
flat (Op. 71, No. 2) (Chopin). 
H.M.V. C3485 (12 in., 6s. 7$d.). 


He begins the Polonaise (one of a post- 
humously issued set, of about 1827-1830) 
very slowly—about 66, against the go or 
thereabouts that I should think apt for 
** Allegro, ma non troppo.’’ The effect is 
of reflective Nocturne-ism. Quickly, how- 
ever, we get a flirt, and the dancing rhythm 
of high spirits, with a notably highly decor- 
ated outline (for a Polonaise). There is a 
light tone about this that is distinctive and 
delicious. As Gerald Abraham has 
remarked of the set in general, a touch of 
Weber is marked : I find it in this quality 
of lightness, and in a certain cavalier spirit, 
not quite the high Polish big-bow-wow 
manner of the aristocratic Polonaise, which 
was rather a procession than a dance. This 
may be a bit fanciful, but I like the notion 
of Weber’s very different touch having 
slightly guided Chopin’s hand, or spirit, in 
these pieces. I am reminded of bits of the 
Freischiitz, e.g., and of Oberon : only tiny 
traits, but nice to note. Interesting is the 
second part of the middle section (it starts 
at mid-side, with an imitation of the first 
part). The bits of left-hand reflection, and 
the (in effect) little development he indulges 
in, are first-rate : not least in key (the 
sudden change to A after ten bars of this 
part is fine). This middle section is a 
complete little piece in itself, as to form 
(A, B, A). 

The same happily recorded, round tone 
is embodied in the Debussy, if not quite, for 
me, the full romantic delicacy of poetry. 
This player is better suited in the sharper- 
edged drawings. Yet he shows a cordial 
sense of the progression of the clouds 
across the moon. This is early Debussy, 
of course—1889-90 was the time of the 
first form (revised 1905). He was then 
about twenty-eight, and had written La 
Demoiselle élue. The placing Clair de lune in 
a Bergomask suite seems rather curious. 
The bergomask was originally a_ rustic 
dance (M.N.D.—the clodhoppers’ play, 
mentions it). The other three pieces in the 
set are Prelude, Minuet and Passepied, the 
two last-named having of course an ancient 
significance. It is interesting to see how 
simple are Debussy’s materials : a great 
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part of his mastery consisted in his use, 
formally considered, of these (I mean, as 
regards the smaller elements of form : 
placing over against each other the phrases, 
bringing in a very slightly unusual harmony 
—that art of placing which is so fine, and 
too little regarded). These piano records 
today allow the thoughtful lover of tech- 
nique—and who, after a few years of 
gramophony, is not among them ?—to 
turn over upon his tongue all manner of 
technical tastes and conceits, in the dishing 
up of which Debussy was so choice a chef. 
W:R.A. 


OPERATIC and SONGS 


Miss Ada: Alsop tells me, in a charming 
note, that she comes not from Yorkshire 
but from County Durham. Her house is 
only three-quarters of a mile from the 
border of the two counties, but a miss 
is as good as a mile! 

I have also heard from Decca that by 
an oversight the record with the “‘ tiny 
mishap’ I remarked: upon in Cara Selve 
was put out instead of the ‘* master,”’ 
which is flawless. The records were all 
withdrawn before actually being issued to 
the public : so that you can be assured of 
getting the right one and Miss Alsop, who 
at once realised what had happened on 
reading my remarks, can now rest happy. 
I can imagine what a shock it must have 
been to her. 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York (Rodzinski) : Tristan 
and Isolde (Excerpts). Prelude to 
Acts 1 and 3. Helen Traubel 
(soprano) : Isolde’s Narrative, Act 
1, Scene 3. Isolde’s Love Death, 
Act 3, Scene 4. (Wagner) Sung in 
German. Columbia LX941-5 (12 in., 
49s. 7d.) Auto LX8517-21. 


This recording is a large undertaking and 
it was with a sense of excitement that I 
put on the first record of the Prelude Act 1 
(which is spaced out on three sides). Apart 
from the fact, for which everyone will be 
prepared, that the cellos did not begin, 
as Wagner directs, double piano and made 
a crescendo of disproportionate size, the 
tempo, tone, and clarity of the playing 
aroused lively expectation. The conductor’s 
approach was, if somewhat detached, free of 
emotional over-emphasis. On the next 
side the phrase marked animando shows a 
disturbing change of level and there is 
little buoyancy in the upward rush of the 
strings which expresses the rising passion 
of the lovers. More serious still, the strings 
lack weight to such a degree at the great 


- climax (on the third side) that the result 


is far below the overwhelming crisis 
intended by Wagner, and leaves one with 
an exasperated vision of someone controlling 
down the sound. The timpani, at the 
recapitulation of the opening bars, are 
practically inaudible and, in general, all 
the way through this set the bass is on the 


feeble side. 
The Prelude to the Third Act is, however, 


much: more successful. The strings make a 
beautiful ascent at the points where Wagrer 
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YE first advertised miniature scores in The Gramophone for 


November 1942. 


It was quite a trial venture; but I 


believed that many more people would be glad to have this 
fascinating and useful aid to the fuller appreciation of their records. 


The advertisement proved far more successful than I dreamed it 
could be, so from time to time we have given further attention 
on this page to miniature and other scores, and always the response 


has been highly gratifying. 


In fact, we have sold so many since 


November 1942 that it has become increasingly difficult to 


replenish our shelves because of the paper shortage. 


At the moment we have the works listed below, though not in 
great quantity. We can, of course, obtain scores of other works, 
but in many cases reprints have yet to appear, and it would. be 
misleading to make any promises. 


OELIUS 
PIA, aiissncssssccessoenessiessscascenere 10/- 
ELGAR 
Serenade for String Orchestra in 

EC PURO. QDs Wisccscccsccccccssesssacsene 2/6 
BEETHOVEN 
Triple Concerto ............:ccseeeceeeeeeeees 7/6 
Piano Concerto No. # in C..........008+ 5/- 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat ......... 5/- 
Symphony No. 2 in D ............eeeeeeees 4/- 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat—‘‘ Eroica’’ ...4/- 
Symphony No. 4 in B fflat...............66 4/- 
SCHUBERT 
Octet, Op. 166............. MCaR ei ca vaeessnenee 4/- 
BRAHMS 
Symphony No. | in C minor ............... 4/- 
Symphony No. 3 in F .....ccceeeceeeeeeeeeees 4/- 
HUGO WOLF 
Healian Serenade..........ccccceceesesesssscrccece 2/- 
BRITTEN 
Sinfonia da Requiem ..............cceeeeeees 6/- 
Peter Grimes (Vocal Score)............... 50/- 
Les Illuminations (Vocal Score)...........- 7/6 


IRELAND 

Concertino Pastorale .........ssssereseeeeee 3/- 
ne is ecssicccccaccccisancvsecevacncatiunns 4/6 
KODALY 

Hary Janos Suite .............0..0..:cceeeeeee Df 
Marosezek Dances........00000000.0scccecescees 7/6 
MAHLER 

Symphony No. | in D..............cseeeee 27/- 
Symphony No. 2 in C minor............ 27/- 
Symphony No. 3 in D minor............ 30/- 
Symphony No. 4 in G .............eceeeeee 21 /- 
Song of the Earth (Vocal Score) ...... 17/6 
MOERAN 

Symphony in G minor ............0.ceeeee 12/6 
RACHMANINOFF 

Piano Concerto No. 3 ........ccscceeeeeeee 10/- 
SHOSTAKOVITCH 

Symphony No. I.............leceeeeeee alawes 12/- 
Symphony No. 5........:.scccccccssscceseeeses 15/- 


HOWARD FERGUSON 


FRED SMITH 
HAYDN 
Symphony No. 103 ‘‘ Drum Roll ’’ ...... 2/6 
Symphony No. 104 ‘‘London”’ ......... 2/6 
Symphony No. I! ‘ Military ’’............ 2/6 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor............... 6/- 
Symphony No. 6 in B minor............... 6/- 
BARTOK 
Shit Quartet: NGS vecissccecssccccscecsees 3/6 
SOWIE GOMIERE BERG. Fo vcsicccicesaccccsceed 6/- 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis ............ 3/- 
‘*The Wasps ”’ Overture ............0..06+ 6/- 
SCHUMANN 

Symphony No. | in B flat................4. 5/- 
Symphony No. 2 in C ......eecceeeeeeees S/- 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat...............0 5/- 
Symphony No. 4 in D minor............ 5/- 
MOZART 

Symphony in C, K425 “‘Linz”’ ......... 3/- 
Symphony in D, K504 ** Prague” ...... 3/- 
Symphony in C, K551 ‘‘ Jupiter” ...... 3/- 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD., 42-43, CRANBOURN ST. LONDON, W.C.2. GER. 117! 
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In Excerpts from 





Prelude to Act | 
Isolde’s Narrative* 
Parts 7 & 8. Prelude to Act 3 
Parts 9 & 10. Isolde’s Liebestod* 
*Sung in German 
LX 941-5 
Automatic Couplings LX 5°1!7-21 
Album No. 299 


Parts | to 3. 
Parts 4 to 6. 



























BRITISH FILM FESTIVAL 1946 
Organised by the Daily Mail 
Famous Stars in scenes from 
notable British Films of the War 
“The way Ahead’: Stanley Holloway ; 
Raymond Huntley and Hugh Burden. 


“* The way to the Stars’’: Michael Redgrave; 
Rosamund John and John Mills. 


«Get Cracking’*: George Formby. 
DX 1241 


“The Manin Grey’’: Margaret Lockwood 
and Phyllis Calvert. 


“49th Parallel”: Eric Portman and Anton 
Walbrook. 


“The Young Mr. Pitt’’: 
DX 1242 
Compére: Leslie Mitchell 


Symphony Orchestra directed by 
Sidney Torch 


Robert Donat. 


Script and production by 
Harry Alan Towers 


in aid of the Cinematograph Trade Benevolent Fund 








Helen Traubel 


AND THE 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





LOUIS KENTNER 


Reverie. Balakirev- - - = = 
Mazurka No. 6in A Flat. Ba akires YOR 1237 


THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Walter Siisskind 
Viola soloist : Max Gilbert 


Italian Serenade. Hugo Wolf - 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 
Manhattan Serenade - - 


Blues in the Night - - box 1238 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 


Old Time Dance Series : 7) 
No. 26—Valse Bleue - - - >DX1240 
No. 27—Esperano—Barn Dance ) 


PETER YORKE 


and his Sweet and Lovely Orchestra 


I dream of You; Forever Mine - 082211 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Paradise Isle; Wabash Blues - 


“} FB 3196 
> FB 3197 


FB 3198 


LEN CAMBER 


Everybody knew but Me - - 
I can’t begin to tell You - 


PAULA GREEN 


It might as well be Spring - 
| don’t want to be Loved - 


CONDUCTED BY 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 





DX 1236 








FRANK SINATRA 


ofyou) - - - +--+ ss = 
You go to my Head- - + = = 


" These foolish Things (remind me 
DB 2209 


TURNER LAYTON 


The Bells of St. Mary’s- - - 
I’m always chasing Rainbows - 


} FB 3201 


MONTE REY 


Rancho Serenade: Forever Mine FB3195 


STEVE CONWAY 


Promises; TakemeinyourArms FB 3202 
VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 
Love’s Melody; Promises + - - FB3204 
A little love, a little Kiss - - - 
I’m soall Alone - - = - - } aaa 
CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
A Blue Poke Bonnet and a Stove FB 3203 


Pipe Hat; If | had a dozen Hearts 


LOU PREAGER 


and his Orchestra 


Good, good, Good - - - 
Ashby de la Zouch - - - 


Let bygones be Bygones - 
ll buy that Dreaam- - - 


7 FB 3199 


“} FB 3200 


COLUMBIA 


THE FINEST NAME ON RECORD 
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gives us a picture of Tristan’s gaze going out 
over the seas in search of the boat bringing 
Isolde, and the poignant phrases for wood- 
wind are lovely. I see one American critic 
finds the English horn solo “‘ too long for 
its own good.”’ I could not disagree more ; 
this is, to me, one of the most wonderful 
unaccompanied melodies in the world, both 
for what it expresses and because of its 
perfect adaptation to the genius of the 
instrument. It is exquisitely played by 
Michel Nazzi, and a fine bit of recording. 

Helen Traubel begins Isolde’s narration 
at the words ‘‘ Erfiihrst du meine Schmach”’ 
(If thou hadst learnt my disgrace ’’) and 
shows us at once that she is an Isolde to 
be reckoned with. The voice is rich and 
full and has much of the tragic and heroic 
quality demanded by the part. Mme. 
Traubel makes us feel all of the outraged 
dignity of Isolde but not, as the unfor- 
gettable Frida Leider used to do, all of the 
sudden melting sweetness of the description 
of Tristan’s gaze at Isolde when she was 
preparing to kill him (‘‘ Von seinem 
Lager ’’). Nor do I think the singer conveys 
the full irony of ‘‘ Das war’ ein Schatz,’’ 
Isolde’s scathing imitation of Tristan’s 
commendation of the Irish queen to King 
Mark. 

It is.a pity, by the way, that Brangaena’s 
part is played by the orchestra, because the 
reality of the scene would have been much 
increased by its inclusion. The great 
phrases are of the curse (‘‘ Fluch dir ’’) are 
magnificently delivered, with steady and 
thrilling tone. I found the balance between 
orchestra and voice satisfactory, and it 
seems as if this Isolde had wakened up the 
orchestra to some effect ! 

No doubt Mme. Traubel does not produce 
her highest notes with the effortless ease of 
Flagstad—they are sometime explosive, 
and coarse in tone—but she is, to my mind, 
a far more convincing Isolde in every way. 

There remains the ‘‘ Love Death,’’ 
recorded, as I suppose it must be if the 
tempo is not to be hurried, on two sides. 
It lacks, in general, the mystical exaltation 
and rapture which only the greatest singers 
can bring to it, and there is a sense of strain 
here and there which may well come from 
having to plunge straight into this tre- 
mendous piece of music. The levels are 
variable. Sometimes the orchestra nearly 
drowns the singer, at other times the reverse 
happens, but some phrases of the vocal 
part are so obviously not integrated by 
Wagner that outside the great spaces of an 
opera house, and the illusion of the stage, 
it is really impossible to make a success of 
the “‘ Love Death.’ Mme. Traubel, it can 
at least be said, rises grandly to the terrific 
climax and gives us a beautifully clear final 
F sharp. 

I would still prefer scenes from operas to 
be recorded in the opera house during 
performance : for in no other way can one 
get the right atmosphere. This would mean, 
naturally, less good recording but the com- 
pensations would, in my opinion, outweigh 
the defects. 

I hope no one will be deterred by such 
criticisms as I have made from hearing this 
set of records, in which there is so much 
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that is excellent, and coming to their own 
conclusions. 


Jussi Bjérling (tenor), Orchestra con- 
ducted by Nils Grevillius: Questa 
o quella, ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ Act I (Piave- 
Verdi). Di? tu se fedele, il flutto in 
aspetta, ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera”’ 
Act I (Somma-Verdi), sung in Italian. 
H.M.V. DA1837 (10 in., 6s. 74d.). 


This recording gains top marks for sheer 
opulence of voice but less than that on the 
interpretative side. Bjérling does not act 
very convincingly with his voice in 
** Questa o quella:” but perhaps only 
an Italian can suggest the gay libertine of 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Rigoletto!’’ The second aria 
is more satisfactory and very well sung. 
Richard asks the sorceress to tell him if the 
woman he loves will be faithful to him 
during his absence at sea. The answer, so 
far as I remember, is unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Bjérling could do, I feel, with rather less 
forward recording : the orchestral accom- 
paniment is quite good. 


Joan Hammond (soprano) : The Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Siisskind) Oh! 
Folly, Oh! Folly and How Won- 
drous, How Wondrous, “‘ La Travi- 
ata ’? (Macfarren-Verdi). H.M.V. 
C3486 (12 in., 6s. 7}d.). 


Violetta has always been one of Joan 
Hammond’s best parts and she has made a 
very convincing record of this famous aria, 
in which, as I have noted in the Merrie 
England disc, the orchestral part is of the 
excellent quality. What a relief it is to 
hear the woodwind chords just before the 
aria starts, played with such precision. 

I recognise fully the need for opera in 
English, and the translation used is excellent, 
but Verdi and Puccini, of all operatic 
composers, can never sound really com~- 
fortable except in their own language. Miss 
Hammond overcomes the handicaps exceed- 
ingly well and conveys the opposed 
emotions, awakening love and the determin- 
ation to ignore it, with much dramatic 
power. The microphone is not always kind 
to her tone above A flat, but it gives a 
faithful picture of the brilliance of the florid 
passages in the Allegro, and the recording 
is, in general, excellent. 


Gladys Ripley (contralto) : Light Opera 
Orchestra and Chorus (Miles) : 
O Peaceful England. Dennis Noble 
(baritone) : The Yeoman of Eng- 


land ‘‘ Merrie England’? (Hood- 
German). H.M.V. C3490 (12 in., 
6s. 74d.). 


This is, in every way, a truly magnificent 
recording. Gladys Ripley’s velvety tones 
have never before sounded so beautiful and 
she sings with a noble restraint that makes 
the lovely song—surely one of the great 
English tunes—all the more moving. Most 
of us are chary of expressing our deepest 
feelings about our country, we are much 
more apt to give an impression of despising 
it, but in this song the love we have for 
England, the peace that we pray she and 
all nations may have, are unforgettably 
expressed. Not only is the chorus part 
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finely balanced with the orchestra, but the 
orchestral part itself is played with a 
musicianly care rarely accorded it. 
Although the orchestra is rather too 
prominent at the expense of the chorus, 
on the other side the whole effect is again 
admirable and Dennis Noble sings Yeomen 
of England with splendid tone and diction. 
I repeat, a magnificent recording. 


Aksel Schiétz (tenor), Gerald Moore 
(piano): “ Dichterliebe,” Op. 48 
(Heine-Schumann). 1. Im wuander- 
schénen Monat Mai, 2. Aus meinem 
Thranen spriessen, 3. Die Rose, 
die Lilie, die Taube, die Sonne, 
4. Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’ 
5- Ich will meine Seele tauchen, 
6. Im Rhein, im heiligen Strome, 
7. Ich grolle nicht, 8. Und wussten’s 
die Blumen,9. Das ist ein Fléten und 
Geigen, 10. Hér’ ich das Liedchen 
klingen, 11. Ein Jiingling liebt ein 
Madchen, 12. Am _ leuchtenden 
Sommermorgen, 13, Ich hab’ im 
Traum geweinet, 14. Allnachtlich 
im Traume, 15. Aus alten Marchen 
winkt es, 16, Die alten, Bésen 
Lieder. H.M.V. DB6270-2 (12 in., 
2gs. gd.). Auto DBgo16-8. : 


This is an exceedingly good recording of 
Schumann’s loveliest song-cycle. Aksel 
Schiétz seems to have nearly all of the gifts 
required by a singer of lieder. His voice is 
very pleasant, rather than beautiful, and 
even throughout its range, he catches at 
once the changing moods of the songs, and 
he has a real sense of the value of words, 
not only in the matter of vowels but 
also of consonants. I noticed with delight 
that he has something of Elena Gerhardt’s 
power of anticipating a modulation into 
another key in the voice, taking on, so to 
speak, the colouring of the new key towards 
which the piano is moving. There is a good 
example of this in the twelfth number of 
the cycle, ‘Am leuchtenden Sommer- 
morgen,”’ at the point where the music 
goes so beautifully from B flat to B major, 
and back again. Mr. Schiétz avoids the 


‘slightest suspicion of sentimentalizing these 


love songs and indeed, if anything, errs a 
little on the side of under-emphasis. The 
listener may be a little disappointed with 
the singing of the first four songs, before the 
singer has ‘‘ warmed up,” but he should 
suspend judgment until he has heard the 
whole cycle of fifteen songs through. I 
think he will feel then, while still wishing 
for a little more emotional warmth in 
‘* Aus meinen Thranen spriessen’’? and 
‘* Wenn ich in deine Augen seh,” and a 
lighter singing of ‘‘ Die Rose, die Lilie,” 
that the performance has been, all in all, 
a remarkably fine one. 

In this cycle of songs the pianist is so 
much on equal terms with the singer that 
any inequality between the two would be 
fatal to the artistic effect of the whole. 
The last word indeed, is with the pianist in 
the lovely postlude, beautifully played by 
Gerald Moore, in which Schumann elabor- 
ates so poignantly the theme which comes 
at the end of ‘Am leuchtenden Sommer- 
morgen ;”’ but all the way through the 
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piano part is treated by the composer with 
the most loving care. I need hardly say 
that Gerald Moore carries out his part with 
superb artistry. 
There is no space to review the songs, as 
I should like to do, in detail, but it should 
be said that accompanists and singers have 
in these most musicianly records an-almost 
perfect lesson in the interpretation of the 
cycle. It springs, in the first place, from the 
exact observance of the note values. To 
respect what the composer has written is 
the first step in artistry, to breathe life into 
the notes the next step, to convey the full 
message of the music the last step, and 
that is what we have here. The qualifica- 
tion made above arises from one or two 
small imperfections. Mr. Moore, surpris- 
ingly, fails to play the little echo phrases in 
‘* Aus meinen Thranen spriessen’’ with 
the soft tone required and—to deal out bad 
marks fairly !—Mr. Schiédtz does not give 
dark enough tone to ‘‘ Ich hab’ im Traum 
geweinet.’’ It seems niggling to make such 
criticisms: but small flaws show up more 
clearly on a great achievement than on a 
lesser one which contains also large flaws. 
The balance between piano and voice is 
- excellent and conveys the intimate feeling 
of listening to the music not in a concert-hall 
but in a room. It should also be said that 
an even level of recording is maintained 
throughout in a way that reflect great 
‘credit on the engineers. 


Pierre Bernac (baritone), Francis Pou- 
lenc (piano) : “Metamorphoses . 
1. Reine des Mouettes, 2. C’est 
ainsi que tu es, 3. Paganini (de 
Vilmorin-Poulenc).. Two Poems by 
Louis Aragon: 1. C, 2. Fétes 
Galantes (Aragon-Poulenc). H.M.V. 
DB6267 (12 in., gs. 11d.). 

Poulenc’s setting of Louis Aragon’s ‘*‘ C ”’ 
is the loveliest song that has lately reached 
us from France and also, I think, the love- 
liest song Poulenc has written. Both “‘C”’ 
‘and “‘ Fétes Galantes ’’ were composed in 
October of 1943, that is when France was 
under the German occupation. The poet, 
Louis Aragon, is—as Cyril Connolly says 
in his introduction to the volume from which 
these ‘two poems are taken—“‘ the first poet 
of the United Nations to make music out 
of the war, to wring our hearts with the 
tragedy of this ‘ great corrector of enormous 
times,’ and then to voice the meaning of 
defeat, till at last despair turns to despera- 
tion, aud the certainty that the world will 
be saved only by desperate men.’’ Con- 
nolly’s words refer to the collection called 
** Le Gréve-Coeur’’: ‘‘C’’ and its com- 
panion come from a later volume, ‘‘ Les 
Yeuxd’Esla:”? ‘*C” is a lament, full of 
mediaeval imagery, over forsaken France, 
ending with the words : 

**O ma France, O ma deélaissée 

J’ai traversé les ponts de C”’. 
Full of the most heart-felt but restrained 
emotion, Poulenc’s music fits the poem like 
‘a glove and it has a “‘ burden” in it, an 
exquisite sequence, that long haunts the 
memory. “‘ Fétes Galantes ”’ is in complete 
“contrast, an “‘ incredibly gay ”’ affair mock- 
ing the Germans in every phrase, the care- 
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fully veiled mockery of the streets here 
expressed with the utmost liveliness. 

The change Bernac makes in his voice is 
as startling as the contrast between the 
two songs—in the first he sings with a 
perfect lyrical line and most moving 
expression, in the second you can almost 
see him spit at the hated enemy. 

I can only give bare mention to the 
delightful three little songs on the reverse, 
the first whimsical, the second contempla- 
tive, the third brilliant and sinister, and 
again all beautifully sung. And in all these 
songs the composer is the perfect accom- 
panist. Balance and recording are of the 
very best quality. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano), Gerald 
Moore (piano): Das_ Veilchen, 
K476, ‘‘ The Violet ’’ (Goethe-Mozart) 
Dass sie hier gewesen!- Op. 59, 
No. 2. ‘‘ That she has been here!” 
(Riickert-Schubert). H.M.V. DA1854 
(10 in., 6s. 74d.). 


I cannot find that ‘‘ Dass - sie hier 
gewesen ”’ has been recorded before. The 
poem is by Riickert, who also wrote the 
words of ‘* Du bist die Ruh,’’ and Schubert 
has solved the constructional difficulty 
offered by the poem in a masterly way. His 
opening bars, out of the key, irresistibly 
remind one of Wolf’s chords at the start of 
‘* Herr, was tragt der Boden hier.’’ 

Schubert reserves his home-key to give 
particular expression to the recurring 
burden of the song ‘‘ Dass sie hier gewesen ”’ 
(‘‘ That she has been here’’). The poem 
speaks of a lover recalling past joys of which 
the sights and sounds around him speak— 
‘ she was here with me once.” 


Many histories of music mention Mozart’s | 


** Das Veilchen ”’ as if he never wrote any 
other song worthy of consideration, but 
‘*Das Lied der Trennung,”’ ‘‘ Als Luise 
die Briefe ’’ and several others have equal 
claims. Nevertheless, Mozart’s setting of 
Goethe’s poem is a lovely thing and one 
of the best of the pre-Schubert lieder. 
Mme. Schumann is not quite at her best 
in these songs, she seems to be labouring 
under a certain sense of strain and that 
makes her particular mannerisms more 
pronounced. The piano, also, is not 
nearly so well balanced with the voice as in 
the ‘‘ Dichterliebe ’ or the Bernac-Poulenc 
recording. But I should not myself hesitate 
to buy the record if only for the sake of so 
lovely a song as ‘* Dass sie hier gewesen.”’ 


Glasgow Orpheus Choir (Roberton) : 
can ye sew cushions? (arr. 
Granville Bantock). The Blue Bird 
(Coleridge-Stanford). H.M.V. Bg464 

(10 in., 5s. 4$d.). 

There is a fine sense of atmosphere about 
this recording and the blending of tone is 
extraordinarily good. Diction has been 
sacrificed to this astonishing Jegato, and I 
am still not sure how much of “Can ye 
sew cushions ”’ is in Gaelic and how much 
is in English! A fairly recent recording‘of 
The Blue Bird failed because the sopranos’ 
tone, in a crucial phrase that comes more 
than once, was thin and ugly. In this 


peo Schiler (piano) 


April, 1946 
recording the phrase is covered with beauti- 
ful tone and the contemplative mood of 
Stanford’s lovely little part-song is perfectly 
caught. 

I found this recording most restful and 
refreshing : and is any other choir in the 
world so responsive an instrument as this 
one ? 


Webster Booth (tenor) Gerald Moore 
(piano) : There is no Death (John- 
stone-O’Hara) : Just for Today 
(Partridge-Seaver). H.M.V. Bg458 
(10 in., 5s. 44d.). 

I particularly dislike the type of religiosity 
represented in these songs but there is no 
doubt that it makes a wide appeal, and so 
I will only say that the songs are very well 
sung by Webster Booth, every word can 
be heard and the recording is good. 


CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


This information is given for the interest of 
readers only, and the records mentioned are not 
available in Great Britain. wey 


DANISH WAR-TIME ISSUES, and later — 
During the war, a new make of records was placed on 
the market in Denmark. Called TONO, it ootned for the 
jazz and popular market at first, but later extended its 
repertory into the classical field. The following list 
(which is not comprehensive) includes issues to December, 
1945. A — of these have also been issued in Sweden 
as SONOR 
Emil a Chamber Orch. 
L28000-1—Concerto Grosso, Op 3, No. 11 (Vivaldi). 
X25026-7—-Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Mozart). 





Royal Orch. Copenhagen—various conductors 

X25043—Freischutz Overture (Weber) Cond. E. Tango. 

X25044-5—Elverhoj (Kuhlau). Overture and Minuet. 
Cond. Felumb. 

X25040—Extracts from the Ballet ‘‘ Tolvy med Posten ”’ 
(Riisager). Cond. T. Jensen. 

ahs and Wedding March (Mendelssohn). 

Cond. Tan 

X25029—Barber of Seville, Overture. Cond. Tango. 

Tivoli Orchestra 

X25046—Festpolonaise (Svendsen). Cond. Felumb. 

L28003—Et Folkesagn (Gade). Polonaise and Waltz. 

X2. Finlandia (Sibelius). Cond. Jensen. 

X25023—Rosamunde Ballet Music (Schubert), Cond. 


Jensen. 
X25010—Mosaik ; Miniature Suite (S. E. Tarp). Cond. 


Jensen. 
X25002—Prelude to Act 2, Saul and David (Nielsen) ; 
Prelude to Scene 7, Moderen (Nielsen). Cond. Jensen 
Romance in F, Op. 50 (Beethoven)—with E. 
Telmanyi, violin. 
(Liszt)—with' V. 


X25000-1—Hungarian Fantasia 


Schiler, piano. 


Danish Radio Orchestra 

X25041-2—Vitava (Smetana); Slavonic Dance No. 8 
(Dvorak). Cond. Jensen. 

X25051-4—Concerto, B flat minor (Tchaikovsky)—with 
V. Schiler (pf), cond. C. Garaguly. 


E. Thomsen Quartet or Quintet 


Al1i2—Une amourette (Svend S. Schultz)--Wind 
Quintet. 

A122— Serenade, Op. 28b (S. E. Tarp)—Flute, Violin, 
Viola, Cello. 

E. Telmanyi (violin) 

X25011-4—Sonata, A major, Op. 47 “ Kreutzer’’ 


(Beethoven)—with Victor Schiler (piano), 
A102—Amor brujo: Pantomime (Falla) ; 
(Kreisler). 


Gitana 


5-6—Sonata, Op. 27, No. ** Moonlight ”’ (Beet- 
hoven) ; Scherzo" (Mendelscohe- -Schiler). 

A103-4 A collection of Chopin’s works. 

K8011-4 


Galina Werschenska (piano) 
A118-20—Sonata, Op. 57, “‘ Appassionata.”’ (dielhlibn). 
A117—A picture book (Henriques) : 5 pieces. 
A123—Five pieces, Or. 2 (Nielsen). 
Augusta Blad (declamation) with ig Orch. 
X25024-5—Bergliot (Bjornson and Grie; 

OTHER RECENT ISS 
SWISS H.M.V. 
Marko Rothmuller (baritone), 8. oes (piano). 

6023-4 Die Winterreise 

DB10103-8 f (NOTE: this is *, s.> Society 
individual records are on sale also 
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H.M.V. ota 
Duke Ellington and his Famous Orchestra 
Am. N. 


*** Kissing Bug (Billy Strayhorn, Joya Sherrill, 
Rex Stewart) (V by Joya Sherrill) 
(Am. Victor D5-VB-232). Recorded 
April 26, 1945. 

*** Everything But You (Don George, Harry 
James, Ellington) (V by Joya Sher- 
rill Am. Victor D5-VB-232). 
Recorded May 1, 1945. 

(H.M.V. Bg465—5s. 44d.) 

Ellington (p) with Jimmy Hamilton (cl); Johnny 
Hodges, Otto Hardwick (alios); Albert O. Sears 
(ten) ; Harry Howell Carney (bar, cl); Taft Jordan, 
Willis ‘*‘ Ray ’’ Nance, Shelton Hemphill, William 
Alonza ‘‘Cat’’ Anderson, Rex William Stewart 
(tpts); Claude B. Jones, Lawrence Brown, Joe 
Nanton (tmbs) ; Fred Al. Guy (g) ; Alvin Raglia, Jnr. 
(6) ; William ‘* Sonny ’’ Greer (dms). 

I wouldn’t class either of these two numbers 
among the best Ellington has ever recorded. 

Kissing Bug is a nice bouncey little sort of 
a tune with a cute enough lyric (presumably 
by Joya Sherrill), but to say more would be an 
unjustifiable exaggeration. 

Likewise Everything But You. This is one of 
Ellington’s latest sweet ballads, with lyrics by 
sure-fire Don George and something or other 
presumably contributed by Harry James, since 
he is given label credit. But while the whole 
thing is good enough of its kind, it doesn’t add 
up to much more than tuneful melody, and 
that’s hardly enough to give the band much of 
a chance to give what we expect from it. 

As a matter of fact, however, it gets nearer 
to doing so than one might expect with such 
material. 

The Duke plays nice piano in the intro and 
the first chorus, in which the saxes and Alvin 
Raglin’s bass show well, and as the high spot 
there’s some swell playing by Harry Carney 
on his baritone. Possibly due to the modern 
idea of recording, Harry’s tone doesn’t seem 
quite so round and velvety as it did in the 
early Duke records, but otherwise his contri- 
bution does nothing to query his reputation 
for being the greatest of all baritone sax players. 

Oh, I nearly forgot! there’s also Joya 
Sherrill. I wouldn’t class her as the world’s 
greatest vocalist. But this is the best chorus 
I have ever heard from her and makes one 
realise that she is far better than one would 
have believed from the only other record: by 
her issued in this country—Duke Ellington’s 
I’m Beginning to see the Light (H.M.V.-Bg427). 

Joya also sings in Kissing Bug but doesn’t 
sound quite so satisfying, and one has to look 
to the band for what is best on this side. 

On the whole it supplies all that tune makes 
possible. : 

Al Sears’ tenor and Jimmy — Hamilton’s 
clarinet have brief but good solo spots and 
taken all round the band at lest lets you know 
that it is Ellington’s, which is saying plenty. 


rry Hayes and his Band 
*** Miss Magnolia (George Shearing) (H.M.V. 
OEA10894) 
*** Out of Space (Gene Gifford, Joe Bishop) 
(H.M.V. OEA10895) 
(H.M.V. Bg467—5s. 44d.) 

Hayes (alto) with Bill Lewington (bar); Kenny 
Baker (pt) ; Lad Busby (tmb); Pat Dodd () ; Alan 
Ferguson (zg); Charles Scott (b); George Fierstone 
(ds). March 4, 1946. : 

Neither of these two sides is quite up to the 
usual MHayesian standard—especially Miss 
Magnolia. 

The blame, I think, lies mostly with George 
Shearing for his arrangement of his piece. 

The construction of the composition is rather 
out of the ordinary. It has the convéntional 
32 bars chorus, but in place of the more usual 
form of a first 8 bars repeated for the second and 
fourth 8 bars with a complementary third 


“prise the 
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8 bars, it consists, as far as I can make out from 
the record, of a 12’bars strain, repeated for the 
last 12’ bars (between which is the usual 8 bars 
complementary strain) with the 12-bar strains 
themselves split up into a 4 bars phrase repeated 
for the third 4 bars with a 4 bars complementary 
strain between each of the 4-bar phrases. 

Now far from there being anything wrong 
with this: method of construction, it is both 
symmetrical and original. 

But the way Shearing has arranged it all 
for the band isn’t so good. 

He starts off by using the first 4 bars of the 
piece repeated to make an 8-bar introductory 
riff. He then gives us the first 12 bars of the 
piece which he has to repeat because it is only 
now that he starts the first complete chorus. 

This procedure not only makes the form 
rather difficult to follow, but results in much 
too much repetition, none the less obvious 
because up to now the treatment is all much 
the same—block scoring for whole front line. 

Nor is the general effect helped by the fact 
that if only because of the constant repetition 
of its fourth 4-bar phrase this tune becomes 
to a great extent a riff, and riffs are only 
effective when they are played by large sections 
of the same instruments, whereas this band has 
only five front line instruments, and they don’t 
blend too well because, being two reed and two 
brass, their colours are dissimilar. 

However, the band does its best to cope with 
this rather doubtful treatment, and things get 
much better when we come later to the solos. 
Harry Hayes plays his usual immaculately 
tasteful alto ; Kenny Baker is as always swell ; 
and even though he is (owing to the poor 
recording balance) somewhat overpowered by 
the front line, George Shearing also plays the 
sort of piano that only he can play. 

Out of Space is better because for one thing 
it is a totally different type of tune. There is 
no suggestion of a riff in it. It is one of those 
slow, classy, pensive, little tunes with a most 
fascinating melody, and if the scoring is perhaps 
not exactly ideal for the instrumentation of the 
band, at least the solos have everything one 
would expect from the brilliant stars who play 
them. Harry Hayes’ alto is again the acme of 


sutble artistry. : 


Milton Mezz Mezzrow and Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
***Comin’ On With the Come On—Pts. I and II 
(Mezzrow) (Am. Blue Bird OAo28989 
and 028990) 
(H.M.V. Bg468—5s. 44d.) 

Mezzrow (cl) with Tommy Ladnier, Sidney de 
Paris (pts); James P. Johnson (p); Teddy Bunn 
(g); Elmer James (b); Zutty Singleton (ds). 

ovember 21, 1938. 


For all the fancy name they have given it? 
Comin’ On’ With the Come On is neither more 
nor less than the 12-bar blues, with the first 


part in slow tempo and the second fast. 


Mezzow has not a particularly good tone 
any more than he has an outstandingly brilliant 
technique. But like the other players who com- 
“and orchestra” part of these two 
sides he has long been recognised as among the 
“ greats’? when it comes to true jazz and all 
that the words imply. - ; 

Yet, I have heard better Mezzrow records. 

“It would be absurd to complain that all that 
happens here has been heard not once, but 


hundreds of times before, because this is the 
blues, and once you depart from the tradi- 
tional mode it is no longer the blues. 

There is no departure from the traditional 
mode here. In fact it is quite slavishly adhered 
to, not only in general conception, but in what 
the soloists play and the way they play it. 

Which brings me to what I think is the 
weakness of both sides. The solos don’t always 
sound any more inspired than they are, in any 
way original even for the period in which these 
records were made, which as you will note from 
the above-given recording date was 1938. 

The die-hards will probably rave, if only out 
of loyalty, over Tommy Ladnier. But all I 
can say is that while he always was a grand 
trumpet player, I have heard better from him. 

In fact, the only one who really moved me 
was Teddy Bunn, in his chorus immediately 
— the piano introduction to the slow 
side. 

Nevertheless, I think it may be said that the 
record is more than just worth getting as an 
example of what has for some while now been 
described as “ classic ’’ jazz. 

Even though the solos, as such, may lack 
something, the band as a whole has the right 
outlook on blues, and what with Teddy Bunn’s 
and Zutty Singleton’s drive in the rhythm 
section, and James Johnson’s interesting piano 
fill-ins in the slow side, both sides certainly 
have atmosphere, especially the fast side in 
which the collective improvisations show a very 
nice understanding between the players. 


PARLOPHONE 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra (Am.) 

***** Apple Honey (Woody Herman) (Am. 
Columbia CO34289) 

*#*** North West Passage (Herman, Ralph 
Burns, Chubby Jackson. Arr. Joe 
Bishop) (Am. Columbia CO34371) 

(Parlophone R2996—5s. 44d.) 
34289—Herman (c/) with Pete Mondello, Joe 

‘* Flip ’’ Phillips, Stanford de Sair, Sam Mar- 

rowitz,' John D. Laporta (reeds); Saul ‘* Sonny *’ 
Berman, Karl Warwick, Raymond L. Wetzel, 
Charles Frankhauser, Walter J. ‘* Pete ’’ Condoli 
(tpts); Edmond P. Keifer, Ralph Pfiffner, Willard 
P. ‘*Bill’’ Harris (tmbs); Ralph Burns (p); 
William H. Bauer (g); Greig S. ‘‘ Chubby ’”’ 

Jackson (b); Dave Tough (ds); Marjorie Hyams 

Tatum (vib). February 19, 1945. 

34371—As above, except Conti Condoli (tpt) replaces 
Warwick. March, 1945. 

Swing is loud, blatant, exhibitionistic and 
anything else you like to say against it. I’ve 
admitted it so often myself that how can I 
possibly deny it from you ? 

Yet if one is prepared to reconcile oneself 
to what appears to be the inevitable, and accept 
swing for what-it is, instead of bemoaning that 
it is not what one might wish it to be, it can be 
made devastingly exciting, if only by the 
technical brilliance that the best American 
bands are bringing to it. 

Heading these American combinations in 
this matter of breath-taking technique and 
the unbelievable verve and controlled abandon 
that can result from it is this band of ‘Woody 
Herman’s. 

Apple Honey (not to be confused with a recently 
published English composition of the same 
name) is a riff piece by Herman himself.- As 
these things go it is as adequate as a tune as 
any tune that hasn’t a tune (if you get me) 
can be. 
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But it doesn’t matter any more than does the 
fact that the arrangement is just another of 
those typically ingenious means for enabling 
the band, both individually and collectively, to 
enjoy a frantic romp in the swing idiom. 

What does matter is the way in which the 
band puts the whole thing over. 

It opens with 4 bars by the ensemble (which, 
if they do nothing else, at least show that the 
trumpets can deliver the goods) followed by 
4 bars by the rhythm in which the kick of 
Chubby Jackson’s bass has to be heard to be 
believed. 

This brings us to be first chorus in which the 
ensemble, behind which can be heard Ralph 
Burns’ driving piano, states the riff. All 
more than good enough, but honours in 
this chorus go to the muted brass. Never have 
I heard such precision or tone as they give out 
in the last 16 bars. Every detail is perfect, 
right down to the matching of the vibratos, 
which is so fine that it sounds almost as if one 
man were playing all the instruments. 

The second chorus is a solo by “ Flip” 
Phillips. Now, there’s a tenor player for you— 
a man who can give swing everything its got 
without descending to any of the extravagances 
or gaucheries that so many other reputedly 
good players indulge in and then don’t get there. 

And if you want any more than “ Flip’s ”’ 
tenor, get a load of Jackson’s bass behind it. 

Much the same may be said for Bill Harris’ 
trombone solo which constitutes the second 
chorus. As a matter of fact, I have heard 
better from this ex-Benny Goodman luminary, 
but this effort is good enough to mark him as 
possibly the best white swing trombone of the 
moment. 

The next chorus is split between vibraphone 
and Woody’s own clarinet. 

The vibraphone is played by a girl—Mar- 
garet Hyams, or as she is sometimes also called, 
Margaret Hyams Tatum, which may or may 
not mean that she is a relative of Art Tatum. 

But whether or not she has any connection 
with the coloured blind piano wizard she’s 
great; and that doesn’t mean great for a 
girl : she’s good by any standard. So is Woody 
who is at the very top of his form. : 
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And that more or less finishes the solos. 
Except for a crazy moment of Pete Condoli’s 
dizzily high trumpet which, screwy as it is, is a 
high spot of the side, the rest is mainly ensemble. 

Space prevents me from going through North 
West Passage with the same amount of detail, 
but it is the same sort of thing, and probably 
just as good, as Apple Honey. 

In addition to a first chorus which shows the 
Goodman Sextet how reeds and vibraphone 
should play riffs, there’s more of Marjorie’s 
swell vibres in a solo, Harris’ trombone, the 
Herman clarinet and a much more than 
ordinarily good piano solo by Ralph Burns. 

But it isn’t the solists, as such, who alone make 
this band the fantastic proposition it is. It is 
just as much the ensemble. For unanimity of 
interpretation, technical dexterity and sheer 
unadulterated drive there has never been 
anything like it. 

What ‘‘ Chubby”. Jackson and veteran 
drummer Dave Tough haven’t got between 
them when it comes to making a rhythm 
section that drives the whole outfit isn’t worth 
having. ‘ 

And if you want a final dotting of the i’s and 
crossing of the t’s, I add that I have yet to hear 
a band which, in view of what, for better or 
for worse, swing is, has a more advanced or 
intriguing outlook on the subject. 


Harry Parry and his Sextet 


*** Midnight Blue (Russell Lang) (Parlophone 
CE11587) 
** Plink Plonk (Parry) (Parlophone CE11589) 
(Parlophone R2g95—5s. 44d.) 
Parry (cl) with Alan Clarke (alto, bar); Jimmy 
Walker (ten); Stan Roderick (tpt); Leo Ward (p) ; 


—_ Wait (6); Irving Tidswell (ds). January 17, 


Well, well, well, if it isn’t our old friend 
Harry Parry again. 

There once was a time when hardly a month 
went by without a Parry record. Of the 64 
sides issued in the Parlophone Rhythm-Style 
in 1943, no less than 26 were by the Parry group. 
Then, at the beginning of 1944, the band, 
suddenly faded almost clean out of the picture 
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It was probably a perfect case of cause and 
effect. One can have too much of anything, 
and the continual doses of Parry month after 
month gave even his most ardent supporters 
indigestion. 

Not that the band was everybody’s meat at 
any time. 

Weekly boadcasts, when, in the early years 
of the war, following the departure of Leslie 
Perowne to the army, the B.B.C. put Harry in 
more or less complete charge of Radio Rhythm 
Club, gave Harry a shop window which could 
hardly have failed to secure for him a big 
following. 

But the more enlightened fans had long felt 
that for all his good musicianship and refined 
taste, Parry just missed that fine understanding 
of jazz which makes not only the great jazz 
soloist but also the great jazz band director. 


On the whole I am afraid I agree with them. 
But that is not to say that I do not often find 
much to enjoy in Harry’s records—especially 
when they don’t come so often that one’s 
appreciation of them is embittered by the 
feeling that they are keeping out of the list 
other records which one would also like to hear. 

At-any rate I have certainly enjoyed Mid- 
night Blue. 

The performance—by (except for Stan 
Roderick who had since left) the line-up which 
Parry now leads at the Potomac Restaurant in 
Jermyn Street—may not be conspicuous for 
anything that the swing devotee will find par- 
ticularly outstanding. But it is pleasingly 
tuneful, and anything it lacks is more than 
made up for by the composition. 


Russell Lang covers the identity of none 
other than the well-known arranger Art Strauss, 
and he has written one of the most charming 
and tasteful little modern style pensive instru- 
mental works I have heard from a British 
composer for some time. 


Unfortunately I cannot say quite so much 
for Parry’s own Plink Plonk. As a dance tune it 
is probably as good as many, but even a better 
band than Parry’s would be hard put to it to 
conceal the fact that it has neither the class 
nor the imagination of Midnight Blue. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


~ AND 


The Prime Minister’s Speech at the Opening 
Assembly of the United Nations Organisation is 
recorded this month on two 12 inch discs. 
There is no doubt that many readers will wel- 
come this addition to their collections of records 
made by famous men in our country. All 
profits from the sale of these records are being 
paid to a Charity nominated by the Rt. Hon. 
C. R. Atlee, M.P. (H.M.V. C3488-9). 

The Cinematograph Trade Benevolent Fund 
will profit from sales of two Columbia records 
(DX1241-2) which contain excerpts from the 
British Film Festival recently broadcast from 
the Leicester Square Theatre. As a souvenir 
of that occasion and of several memorable 
moments in British films of the last six years 
reenacted by the performers—several of whom, 
famous on stage, and screen and radio, are new 
to the gramophone, these records should be in 
every collection. It is beside the point of them 
to criticise either the choice of excerpts or the 
recording. They are simply souvenirs. 


Vocal 
It is exceedingly difficult to say which artist 


takes first place under this heading, as every 
record can be regarded as first-class, Turner 
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Layton gives a really superb rendering of 
The Bells of St. Mary’s, which is featured - the 
film of that title. His piano accompaniment also 
calls for high praise ; the musical-box effect on 
the Celeste is delightful and so fitting for this 
particular tune. On the reverse is I’m always 
chasing Rainbows from the film ‘“ The Dolly 
Sisters,” and here again Layton handles this 
well. This record should not be missed (Col- 
umbia FB3201). Paula Green sings J don’t 
want to be loved by anyone else but-you in fine style— 
every word distinct and her expression through- 
out is most sincere. The other side carries Jt 
might as well be spring, easily the-most popular 
title from the tune-studded film “ State Fair,” 
and here again I have nothing but praise for her 
rendering (Columbia FB3197). 

The recent film release of “The Lisbon 
Story ’’ has once again aroused interest in the 
many fine tunes from this show. Richard 
Tauber, who appears in the film version, gives 
us Pedro the Fisherman and Never Say Goodbye— 
two well sung and nicely arranged conediinns 
which will have a wide appeal (Parlophone 
RO20545). It is quite unusual to find a disc 
from Dorothy Squires which does not carry 
the name of Billy Reid as composer of at least 


one tune, but here we have her singing in her 
best and most unsophisticated manner Sweet 
Dreams to you—a really delightful performance. 
Those who appreciate her more when she uses 
her “swing” style will probably be more 
interested in Ain’t Misbehavin’, which still retains 
much of its original popularity (Parlophone 
F2137). 


Really good arrangements of Everybody knew 
but me and I can’t begin to tell you mark Len 
Camber’s debut as soloist. He shows a nice 
degree of feeling in his handling of the first tune, 
a rather sad little number, and is equally con- 
vincing with the more cheerful coupling, which 
incidentally comes from the film “‘ The Dolly 
Sisters ”’ (Columbia FB3196). Those who like a 
good dash of the Latin in their music will enjoy 
Monty Rey’s Rancho Serenade. Singing in the 
style that he has made so very much his own and 
with some able backing from the orchestra, he 
makes this into an effective and particularly 
pleasing number. Less exciting, but nevertheless 
quite enjoyable, is the coupling Forever Mine 
which he sings in both English and Spanish 
(Columbia FB3195). 


Frank Sinatra presents yet another version 
of that age-less tune These foolish things, and even 
though most gramophiles will probably have at 
least one disc which carries this tune in their 
collection, I would suggest that they do not 
lightly dismiss this new recording, for it is 
quite one of the best I have heard. Another 
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Bing Crosby 

Would You ? 

From ‘ Thé Road to Utopia’ 
My Mother’s Waltz 
Welcome to my dream 

It’s anybody's spring 

Both from ‘' The Road to Utopia" 


Bing Crosby with the Andrews Sisters 


Ac-cena-tchu-ate the positive 
There’s a fellow waitin’ in Poughkeepsie 


Don't fence me in 
The three caballeros 


Marlene Dietrich 

Lilli Marlene * 
Symphonie—Sung in French 
The Ink Spots 


| hope to die if | told a lie 
Maybe it’s all for the best - 


That's the way it is 
I'm beginning to see the light 
Both with Ella Fitzgerald 


Evelyn Knight 
The lass with the delicate air ° 
Grandfather's clock 


Ethel Smith (Rhythm Organist) 


Liza (All ‘the clouds’ll roll away)—From ‘ Show Girl ” 


| got rhythm—From “ Girl Crazy ” 








03603 


03604 


03569 


03565 


03609 


03606 


03584 


03616 


03612 


fhe Andrews Sisters 


One meat ball 
Rum and coca-cola 


Jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra 
El Rancho Vegas F.T. 
That wonderful worrisome feeling F.T. 


If you are but a dream F.T. 
| should care 
From * Thrill of a Romance ” 


Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra 
Flat Top flips his lid F.T. 

West End blues F.T. 

Skyliner F.T. 

The moose F.T. 


Percy Faith and his Orchestra 


Negra Consentida (Balero) 
Stars in your eyes (Bolero)—From ‘ Pan 


Americana " 


Eddie Heywood and his Orchestra 
Begin the beguine F.T. 

Lover Man (Oh where can you be ?) F.T. 
Bob Crosby and his Orchestra 


Black zephyr 
Blue surreal 


Personality Series 

Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles 
Holiday for strings 

Our Waltz 








03576 


03613 


03591 


03611 


03601 


03614 


03615 


03664 


03710 
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rather old tune—perhaps less famous than its 
disc-mate—appears on the other side, You go to 
my head, which so far as I’m concerned is less 
enjoyable. (Columbia DB2209). 

I was particularly pleased with the way Sam 
Browne handles that charming new number, 
Forever Mine, and quite apart from his work, the 
recording has that little extra something which 
just “‘ makes’ a record. The coupling here is 
Gim-me Crack Corn, a tune which has fairly 
rocketed into popularity in the past two months, 
Sam Browne’s setting being all the more wel- 
come on this score. Again full marks go to the 
engineers for their contribution (Parlophone 
F2131). Doreen rris accompanied by 
Reg Pursglove and His Music Makers 
sings two attractive numbers from that famous 
team .of tune-makers, Box-Cox and Ilda. Who 
could love you like me ? is well known, but I cannot 
recall having previously heard the coupling 
Before you break my heart. (H.M.V. BD1127). 

Hutch, as always, gives a first-class perform- 
ance of two rather sentimental songs. This 
time, the popular Promises is linked with a new 
number, I’m glad I waited for you to make up a 
most enjoyable disc. (H.M.V. BD1124). 
Archie Lewis has the backing of the Geraldo 
Strings as he sings I dream of you and Beautiful 
Dreamer, and perhaps because of these titles the 
whole performance is rather lethargic (Parlo- 
phone F2129). 

Sylvie St. Claire, with backing from Stanley 
Black’s Orchestra sings an attractively 
provocative version of the well-known No can do. 
On the other side is J’m so all alone which she 
sings in both French and English. (Decca 
F8591). With the same band, Anne Shelton 
offers Everybody knew but me, which I found most 
enjoyable. Unfortunately, however, the coup- 
ling Rose of Santa Luzia is marred on my review 
copy by rather high surface noise at the begin- 
ning. Apart from this, it is quite an attractive 
arrangement (Decca F8600). 

Listed but not available in time for review: 
Steve Conway singing Promises and Take me in 
your Arms on Columbia FB3202, and Jean 
Cavall—Chez Moi, sung in English and French, 
and The Kiss of Romance on H.M.V. Bg463. 


Light Music 


I was very much impressed with Louis Alter’s 
Manhattan Serenade as played by 
Kostelanetz and His Orchestra on their 
latest recordings to reach this country. Apart 
from the attractions of the tune itself, and these 
are many, the whole arrangement and style of 
playing is most imaginative and must rate as one 
of the best things that this Band has done for 
some time. The coupling, Blues in the Night, is 
quite different and although it has a certain 
charm, I would not rate it as comparable with 
its disc-mate (Columbia DX1238). 

The Organ the Dance Band and Me 
produce two more of their almost “ standard ” 
works. In other words, two popular numbers 
played in a style that has been made rather 
monotonous by constant repetition. The titles 
here are I’m always chasing rainbows and When 
two broken hearts get together, the latter being the 
better side of the pair (Parlophone F2135). 

Felix Mendelssohn offers rather a mixed bag 
this time in as much as he couples Paradise Isle, 
played in the most traditional Hawaiian 
manner, with one of his adaptions of well-known 
swing tunés for this Band, Wabash Blues. Both 
are quite interesting but do not really call for 
any particular comment (Columbia FB3198). 

Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye chase cheer- 
fully through six current tunes to produce Tin 
Pan Alley Medley No. 70 and this includes 
amongst others, It’s only a paper moon, It might 
as well be spring, and I dream of you—all nicely 
strung together and briskly played with backing 
from string bass and Gam (Parlophone 
F2130). It seems rather a pity that Jose Iturbi 
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should be so ill-advised as to play Boogie Woogie 
Etude and Blues, both by Morton Gould. One 
would have thought that there was an adequate 
supply of pianists who have specialised in this 
type of music and who could probably have 
produced quite a lively performance from the 
material provided by these two tunes. Iturbi 
plays both with studied precision and in 
consequence they sound quite lifeless (H.M.V. 
Bg466). 

The Royal Canadian Air Force Band 
(Overseas) presents an attractive Polka—The 
Three Solitaires arranged as a Trumpet Trio, 
which I am sure will appeal to lovers of brass 
band music. The coupling here is a very old 
favourite with brass bands—The Harmonious 
Blacksmith played as a Euphonium solo (H.M.V. 
Bg9459). 

Missing at the time of going to press, under 
this heading was a disc by Peter Yorke and 
His Sweet and Lovely Orchestra playing J 
dream of you and Forever Mine (Columbia 
DB2a211). 


Dance 


I was certainly very pleased to see Maurice 
Winnick’s name appearing once again in our 
lists, and particularly so as he chooses two first- 
class numbers—Till the end of Time and Kentucky 
as his opening pair. His style is much too well- 
known from his many broadcasts to need any 
particular comment from me, but I am sure that 
all those who think his the sweetest music this 
side of heaven will not be disappointed (H.M.V. 
BD5925). : ; 

Along the Navajo Trail and Let By-gones be By- 
gones arelinked by Joe Loss and His Orchestra 
in one of the best dance recordings this month, 
and a large share of the praise must go to 
Howard Jones who takes the vocal in each 
case. His singing is really excellent. (H.M.V. 
BD5926). From the same Band and same singer 
we have J’ll buy that dream and I dream of you, and 
here again both the orchestrations and handling 
of the vocals are good. (H.M.V. BD5923). 

The issue of yet another recording from the 
late Glen Miller and His Orchestra reminds 
us all too keenly that this fine musician is dead, 
although there is some consolation for his many 
admirers in this country in the fact that there 
are still a good many of his recordings that have 
not yet been issued over here. The two tunes on 
this disc are A String of Pearls and Blue Rain, the 
latter being a particularly good example of 
Miller’s orchestration and leadership (H.M.V. 
BD5927). me 

Harry Roy and His Band play Waitin’ for 
the train to come in and amuse themselves and us 
by some first-class effects in the opening bars, 
whilst the leader sings a most enjoyable vocal. 
This is one of the tunes which has not been 
played very often so far, but which I forecast 
will be very popular during the next months. On 
the other side is Promises, and apart from a good 
chorus from Eve Lombard there is nothing 
very special about this side (Parlophone F2136). 

With vocal by Cyril Shane, Paul Fenoulhet 
and The Skyrockets Dance Orchestra offers 
the most attractive slow toxtrot, Love letters 
featured in the film of the same name. Backing 
this up is Who could love you like me, also played in 
slow tempo (H.M.V. BD5924). 

‘ood, good, good, the title of the first number 
from Lou Preager and His Orchestra might 
well serve as my comment on this tune, because 
it is quite the best of his recordings this month. 
Paul Rich and Rita Williams handle the 
singing in this, which is featured in the film 
“* Memory for Two.” The coupling is Ashby De 
La Zouch, the lyrics of which have caused a good 
deal of amusement because they have pushed 
this little town quite a few miles to get it by the 
sea. This, however, does not detract from the 
tune which is very catchy and cheerful (Colum- 
bia FB31y9). ll buy that dream from the film 
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“Sing your way Home” is linked with Let 


_ By-gones be By-gones to make up the second offer- 


ing from this Band, and those who enjoy their 
dance music with vocal will certainly find these 
interesting (Columbia FB3200). 

Jack Wallace and His Band, who have not 
to the best of my knowledge recorded previously 
certainly appear to be a good combination 
judged on this one record alone. Take me in your 
arms is note-worthy for the almost continuous 
trumpet solo backed up by the saxophone 
section, which is only interrupted to allow Julie 
Dawn to sing the chorus and this is, to my mind, 
the better side. The coupling, We can all do with 
a little bit of love, although good is not brilliant 
(Regal MR3773). 

rry James’ Autumn Serenade is also very 
nearly a trumpet solo and one that comes from 
right out of the top drawer, beautifully balanced 
and avoiding any unnecessary frills. 11.60 P.M., 
on the other side, is a jump number which allows 
plenty of scope for fireworks. It has a particu- 
larly stupid vocal and generally is not par- 
ticularly commendable (Parlophone R2g97). 

The Challen Multitone provides a good solid 
foundation for The Jack Simpson Sextet in 
their settings of J don’t know and Never a dull 
moment. Both are just a little bit too jerky to be 
really pleasant (Parlophone F2132). 

Old Time Dance Series—No. 26, Valse Bleue and 
No. 27—Esperano, Barn dance, are offered by 
Harry Davidson and His Orchestra, and 
there is no doubt that both will have all 
enthusiastic old-time dancers on the floor from 
the very first bar. (Columbia DX1240). 

undo Ros makes :a really exciting 
arrangement of No can do, which I found most 
acceptable, and backs it up with The -Parrott 
which really shows up just what his Band can 
do. (Decca F8598). Eddie Heywood and His 
Orchestra have made a version of Begin the 
beguine which is quite different from any other 
I have ever heard. It is played in Boogie 
rhythm and is virtually a piano solo, and if this 
sounds rather odd, let me assure you that the 
whole effect is excellent as is the general quality 
of the recording. Lover man, on the other side, is 
also exceptionally good and I hope there will be 
more recordings from this Band in the near 
future. (Brunswick 03615). 

The best disc from The Squadronaires was 
that which coupled Nancy with Kentucky the 
former note-worthy for a really good vocal from 
Conductor Jimmy Miller. Quite apart from 
this, however, the whole arrangement and style 
is excellent. (Decca F8602). 

Records not available under this heading in 
time for review are: raldo and His 
Orchestra—I’ll dance at your Wedding and 
Curly Top on (Parlophone F2133), and This 
heart of mine from the film “ Ziegfeld Follies ”’ 
and Along the Navajo Trail on Parlo. F2134. 

Carroll Gibbons and The Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans—A blue Poke Bonnet and a Stove Pipe 
Hat and If I had a dozen hearts from the film ‘“‘ The 
Stork Club,” on (Columbia FB3203). Victor 
Silvester and His Ballroom Orchestra— 
Love’s Melody, quickstep and Promises, slow fox- 
trot on (Columbia FB3204), also A Little Love, A 
little kiss, waltz, and I’m so all alone, quickstep on 
(Columbia FB3205). 


For the Children 


Derek McCullock—Uncle Mac to all 
children—has made avery delightful record this 
month which carries The Tinder Box, a fairy 
story adapted from Hans Andersen. All small 
boys and girls will thoroughly enjoy listening to 
Uncle Mac telling how the wicked witch had 
the treasured Tinder Box in a hidden place, and 
how the soldier found it and enjoyed the magic 
it held, making him rich and finally enabling 
him to marry the Princess. This should certainly 
not be missed if there are littlé ones in the 
family! (H.M.V. BD1126). 
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TECHNICAL REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


**Expert *” Master Amplifier 
Mains Supply Voltage For 200-250v. 40-100 cps. 


Input Impedence 250,000 ohms. 
Output Impedence 15 ohms (others available 
. toorder). 
Power — into 15 
ohms 12.5 watts at 1,000 cps. 
Distortion at stated 
output 44 per cent. 
Frequency ane .. Within 1.5 dbs. 30-13,000 
chs. Within 1.0 dbs. 


50-10,000 cps. 


Noise Level 57 dbs. with input ter- 
minals open and gain at 
maximum. 

Gain 80 dbs. equals input voltage 
0.180. at 1,000 cps. 

Valves 163, ECC31, KT66, 
KT 66, 5X4, 5<4- 

Size 14 by 84 by 8 high. 

Price £30 complete. 


“* Expert” Geemaghanes Ltd., Ingerthorpe, Gt. North 
Road, N. 

Built on a stout steel chassis finished in an 
attractive shade of grey, the amplifier comprises 
a triode input amplifier, which is stabilised by 
means of a small amount of negative feedback 
obtained from the un-bypassed cathode resistor. 
A double triode operates as a phase changer, 
and here again cathode feedback provides a 
balancing voltage. The output stage consists 
of push-pull KT66’s which are connected to 
function as low impedence triodes. These 
present a very low load to the loudspeaker, and 
hence tend to damp out speaker resonances. 


Tested in our laborator, we found, that the 
makers are very conservative in their claims. 
Over 13 watts were obtained before any dis- 
tortion was visible on the C.R.O. and we there- 
fore fed the output into our “ Distortion Factor 
Meter’? and found that at 1,000 cps. the 
distortion was 4.5 per cent. (The makers claim 
12 watts with less than 5 per cent.) 

The frequency response is excellent, being 
only 1.5 dbs. down on the 1,000 cps. level at 
both go and 13,000 cps. and this is sufficiently 
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near to a flat response to justify the title of 
High Fidelity. 

Noise level is in keeping with the other 
technical details being—57 dbs. on full output, 
almost inaudiable even on a loudspeaker that 
has an exceptional bass response. Gain is 
ample for any normal magnetic or crystal 
pick-up, 0.18 volts being sufficient to give full 
output ; this gives a gain of 80 dbs. 


A good feature of this equipment is the fact 
that the volume control is directly across the 
input stage, hence there is no chance of over- 
loading the first valve. The volume control has a 
resistance of 250,000 ohms, which is about right 
for crystal pick-ups but with magnetic types the 
input terminals should be shunted with a fixed 
resistor to bring the impedence down to that 
recommended by the manufacturers, usually 
20,000 ohms would be about right. 


Tested with a crystal pick-up and a 12 inch 
speaker mounted in a vented cabinet, this 
amplifier gave £rst-class reproduction. Enough 
volume was available for a decent-sized hall, 
and in a large room the gain had to kept well 
down to avoid annoying the neighbours. Bass 
response was, as indicated by the response 
curve, full and rich with no tendency to distor- 
tion ; top—brilliant, giving excellent transient 
response. Although on poor recordings the 
amplifier showed up too many defects, on some 
of the more recent works it gave a most note- 
worthy performance in every respect. 


General construction and finish are both in 
keeping with the performance. All trans- 
formers are fully impregnated for tropical 
service, and all components appear to operate 
well within their rating. A point for overseas 
buyers is the fact that all valves are replaceable 
by American types. A 6J5 replacing the L63, 
and the 6N7 replacing the ECCg1. The KT66’s 
can be changed for 6L6G’S, and the rectifiers 
are international types anyway. As U.S. valves 
are available almost everywhere overseas, this 
is quite an important feature. 


We understand that another model suitable 
for use with moving coil pick-ups, and needing 
only 0.05v input is available to special order. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, Taz GRaAMo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





News from Japan 


Excerpts from letters from Coder R. Wade- 
West, Staff of Admiral Commanding 4th 
Cruiser Squadron, sent during the months of 
November and December, 1945, to G. D. 
by hie (Reading, Berks) and slightly edited 

7: 

: Yesterday I was able to pay my first 
vist to Tokyo. Unfortunately we can go only 
once in a fortnight. 

“.... On the whole the Japs were quite 
amicable and seemed prepared to follow you 
for a mile for your cigarette end. They bowed 
and smiled benevolently as we passed. 

The squalor was pretty depressing and the 
condition of the children disgusting. There 
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was an unending variety of smells as we passed 
through, varying from elusively pleasant odours 
to the vilest stenches. 

Cigarettes are almost currency here ; 
we never change our Australian currency into 
Yen for the simple reason that we cannot 
change it back again, and the Japs simply love 
cigarettes and chocolate. A packet of twenty 
cigarettes will fetch anything up to forty Yen 
(one Yen equals 5d. in Australian money) 
and one bar of chocolate will fetch fifteen Yen ! 

.. I went armed with eighty cigarettes 
and two bars of chocolate for which I got £4 
worth of records ! I was strolling along a 
not-too-prosperous ‘street with my friend when 
I suddenly noticed a shop with piles of records 
stacked on tables. Some were in albums, and 
nearly all were with Columbia labels written 
in English but with tiny Jap characters where 
we usually indicate the address of the factory. 

** After I had bought Dvorak’s Fourth (Talich 
and the Czech Phil.) and Schumann’s Fourth 
(Walter and L.S.O., labelled all in Jap char- 
acters), there ensued half an hour of bargaining 
on the part of the Japs in the shop and myself: 
they implored me for more cigarettes and 
chocolate which I just hadn’t got, and I was 
feeling pang after pang and I found things such 
as Mahler’s Song of the Earth (Walter), Debussy’s 
La Mer (Koussevitsky), Beethoven’s Fifth by 
Mengelberg, Bartok’s Contrasts (Goodman, 
Szigeti and Bartok), Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll 
and dozens of quartets and sonatas ! 

. I wanted the Song of the Earth more 
than anything else, but they just wouldn’t 
climb down about this.’’ (Note.—However, on 
a later visit and further exchanges of cigarettes his 
wish was  satisied'—G.D.R.) ‘“‘ Practically 
every record I picked up was in perfect con- 
dition ; the two sets I’ve bought haven’t been 
touched—of that I feel certain. 

(As regards the quality of these Japanese pressings, 
Mr. Wade-West has had only very rare and inadequate 
chances of trying them out, but what he has been able 
to hear of them indicates that the surfaces are quite 
good.— —G.D.R.) 

.. I have also got a Japanese music 
record which consists of nothing but ‘ plinks,’ 

‘** plonks ’ and clangs accompanied by groans 
screeches and squawks from two singers—a 
male and a female, I imagine! ... A friend 
came back with Dvorak’s Carnaval Overture on 
Telefunken and Beethoven’s Third Concerto on 
‘ Nippon-Telefunken ’ which are terrific! .. . 
I may also be able to get one or two Nippon 
Philharmonic records as mementos. 

“.... My music listening has been terribly 
curtailed . . . though I hear some good stuff 
occasionally over the American Radio station 
at Tokyo. I had the unspeakable satisfaction 
and happiness of hearing the Funeral March 
(only, unfortunately) of the Evoica played by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Désiré 
Defaux, and also the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the hugeness of which is even more apparent 
on the radio. ... They did the Beethoven 
Eighth, the Marriage of Figaro Overture and 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, Death and Hero Music 
under Ormandy. ... One or two of these 
were live performances but most were 18-in. 
recording, I think.” 


From B.A.O.R.— 


Those of your correspondents who have been 
asking for recordings of the St. Matthew Passion 
and Mozart’s Requiem may be interested to hear 
that both these works are still available in the 
British zone of Germany. They were issued 
about halfway through the war on Polydor 
records, and are recorded on 35 and 18 sides 
respectively. In each case the orchestra is the 
Berlin Philharmonic and the choir the Bruno 
Kittel Choir. 

I have not heard the Requiem recording and 
cannot remember the names of the solo singers. 
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In the St. Matthew Passion they are Tilla Briem, 
soprano ; Gusta Hammer, contralto ; Walther 
Ludwig, tenor ; Hans Nissen, baritone 3 and 
Fred Drissen, bass. Walther Ludwig’s singing 
is magnificent throughout, but the soprano is 
too loud as recorded here: the remaining 
singers are good. The choral singing is very 
fine, and the recording of the final version of 
the famous chorale must be one of the most 
wonderful performances of pianissimo choral 
singing ever heard on gramphone records. 
The main drawback of the recording is the 
faintness of the orchestra, which badly impairs 
the majority of the composer’s inspired intru- 
mental effects. : 
One cannot say how soon these records will 
be available in England, but judging from the 
wholesale deletions of good non-orchestral 
music that we have suffered since the beginning 
of the war, one can safely say that the gramo- 
phone companies in Great Britain are likely to 
think twice before issuing these two works, so 
that these two German recording’ may be the 
chief hope of those who want to have them. 
B.A.O.R. R. A. Boor. 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only publish dates and meetings, and those 
should be sent by the 15th of each month. 


Information and advice concerning the estab- 
lishment of new Gramophone Societies will 
gladly be given by the National Federation of 
Gramophone Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. 
Stamps to the value of sixpence will bring a 
circular of suggestions and other useful litera- 


ture. 

NES.—Barnes Gramophone Circle. Hon. 
ox ae R. H. Matthews, 33, Church Road, 
Barnes, S.W.13 (Riv. 5929). Meeting Thursday, 
April 25th. New bers wel 

BATH —City of Bath Gramophone Society. 
Meeting April 12th in the Drawing Room of the 
Pump Room at 7 p.m. All enquiries to Mrs. 
Ww. F. Amery, Esher House, Chaucer Road, Bath. 

BELFAST.—-Belfast. Gramorhonr> Society. Hon. 
Sec.. W. A. Willis 17¢. Upper Newtownards Rqad, 
Belfast. Meetings April 10th and 24th. Union 
Hotel, 7.30 p.m. 

BEXLEY. Bexley Borough Music Society 
Record Circle. Hon. Sec., Miss A. S. Whenmouth, 
89, Hillingdon Road, Barnehurst, Kent. Meetings 
at Methodist Church Hall, Bexley Heath, April 

, May 3rd. 
BIRMINGHAM. — Erdington Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Miss M. Locker, 110, Kings- 
bury Road, Birmingham. Meetings at the Bap- 
tist Church. Six Ways, every Thursday. 7.45 p.m. 

BISHOP AUCKLAND.—Alil interested in the 
formation of a Gramophone Society in this area 
please communicate with F. Vickers, 28, Newgate 
Street, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, 

BLACKBURN. — Blackburn Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Miss Alice Goldsmith, 27, 
Franklin Street. Meeting Y.M.C.A., Limbrick. 
Blackburn, April 16th. 

BRIGHTON.—Brighton and Hove Gramophone 
Orchestral Society. Hon. Sec., L. B. Stening, 61, 
Langdale Gardens, Hove 3. Meetings every 
Sunday evening at 6.45 p.m., at 10, Sackville 
Gardens, Hove 3. New members invited. 

BRISTOL. — City of Bristol Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. D. J. Thornton, 47, 
Wellington Walk, Henleaze, Bristol. Meetings 
Folk House, College Green, Bristol, April 8th 


at 7 p.m. 
CHELMSFORD. — Chelmsford Gramophone 
. Hon. Sec., Miss M. E. Clay, “ arriq- 
more,” Hill Road, Chelmsford. Meetings April 
9th and 23rd at Mid-Essex Technical College, 
Market Road, at 7 p.m. 

CHELTENHAM. — Cheltenham Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. S. W. Jenkins, 15, Fair- 
field Park Road, Cheltenham. Meetings April 
llth and 30th, at Art Gallery, Clarence Street, 


- -m 
eee Discophil Klub.” 





COPENHAGEN.—“ Dansk 
Sec., Carl Johan Buckwald, Hyldegaardavej 16A, 
Charlottenlund, Denmark. New members invited. 

CRAWLEY.—Crawley Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. R. P. Goodman, 102, Malthouse 
Road, Crawley. Fortnightly meetings, every 
fourth Monday at Jordan’s Country Club, every 
fourth Tuesday at Hazeldene Music Room. e 
members invited. 

DERBY.—Derby Recorded Music Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. D. A. Rooksby, 252, Mill Hill Lane, 
Derby. Meetings at the Brailford Cafe, Green 
Lane, every Sunday, at 6.30 p.m. Visitors wel- 


come. 
DONCASTER.—Doncaster Gramophone Society. 
Meetings fortnightly at Services Club, St. 


George Gate, Doncaster. Hon. Sec., Mr. 
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Richardson, 15, Granby Crescent, Doncaster. 
UBLIN.—Dublin Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. J. F. ee E 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 
DUL’ ich and Forest Hill Gramo- 
S. O. Miebs, 87, 


ESSEX.—Grays (Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Miss S. M. Willmott, 29, Ruskin Road, 
Chadwell St. Mary, Grays. Meetings Baird’s Cafe, 
Orsett Road. Particulars from Secretary, and 
new members welcomed, 

ELTHAM.—Eltham Little Theatre Gramophone 
Society. Meetings at ‘‘ Hurstmead”’ 

Girls’ Club), Eltham High Street, 8.E.9, alter- 
natn Gepurcegy evenings at 6.30 p.m., April 13th 
an i 

FYLDE.—Fylde Gramophone Society. Presi- 
dent, Miss Marjorie Blackburn; Hon. Sec., Mr. 
P. S. Keyte, ‘‘Lyndene,” Broadwaters, Fleet- 
wood, Lancs. Meetings April 10th and 24th at 
Regal Hotel, Cleveleys, 7.15 p.m. 

HARROGATE. —_ Harrogate Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., H. H. Walker, 29, Grasmere 
Crescent, Harrogate. Meetings every Thursday 
evening, 7.30 p.m., in the Corporation Art Gal- 
lery, Victoria-Avenue, Harrogate, 

HIGH WYCOMBE.—Wye Club Music Apprecia- 
tion Group. Hon. Sec., Miss Elisabeth Neilsen, 
Wye Club, High Wycombe. Meetings every Frida 
evening at Club House, 43, Oxford Street, Hig 
Wycombe, 7.45 p.m. 

iIULL.—Hull Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec.. 
Mr. F. C. Gardner, 67, -— Drive, Maybury 
Road, Hull. Tel. 24084 eetings held weekly, 
Y.P.I., George Street, Hull. 

ILK .—lIlkley Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Miss J. M. Parker, 24, Eaton Road, Ilkley. 
Meetings held every Thursday at 8 p.m. in 
Ladies’ Committee Room, Lecture Hall, Riddings 
Road, Ilkley. 

LEEDS.—Leeds Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. H. Ashley, 2, Bessbrook Place, Leeds 10. 
Meetings every Tuesday at 7.15 p.m. in St. John’s 
Hall, Mark Lane. 

LITTLEHAMPTON. — Littlehampton Gramo- 
phone Society. Prospective members welcomed. 
Particulars from Hon. Sec., Miss I. B. Jones, 
39, Cornwall Road, Littlehampton. 


LONDON.—Henry Wood Proms Circle. Meet- 
ings every other Friday at the M.M. Club. 
LONDON (South-East). — The Henr Wood 


Gramophone Circle. Convener, Mr. W. L. Dixon, 
4, Beulah Hill, MS ad Norwood, S.E.19. Liv. 3548. 
April 7th and 28th, 6.45 p.m. 

LONDON.—North-East London Gramophone 
a, Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. Hetolcky 180, High- 
bury New Park, ane: N.5. eetings at 
Y.W.C.A., 628, High Road, Tottenham, N.17. every 
Sunday at 7 p.m. 

MANCHESTER. -——- Manchester Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., C. J. Brennand, Hale End, 
Green Lane, ——— Altrincham. Meeting 
April 11th, at Sacred Trinity Parish Room, 27, 
Blackfriars Road, Salford, 7.40 p.m. 

NEWBURY.—Newbury and District Gramo- 
phone Socibety. Hon. Sec., Mr. B. E. Cox, 12, 
Wendan Road, and H. Blundy, 11, Meadow Road. 
Meetings alternate Wednesdays at 7.45 p.m. 

ORPINGTON.—Orpington and District Music 
Society. Hon. Sec., 7 me ms ine. “ Tol- 
verne,” Felstead Road, Orpington. Meetings held 
at County Library, ee. April 8th, 22nd, 
May 6th; County Library, 
15th, 29th., 8 p.m, 

ROTHERHAM.—The Parkgate and District 
Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. . Be 
Booth, 4 Rawmarsh Hill, Parkgate, Rotherham. 


Next meeting April 27th. 
RICHMOND.—Richmond oC" Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., D. H. Cater, 31, Deanhill 


Court, East Sheen, S.W.14. Meetings at ‘‘ The 
Georgian Club,”” 1, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
every Tuesday, at 7.30 p.m. New members invited. 
Special Recital Sunday, April 7th, at 7.30 p.m. 
RUGBY Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., M. 
Beresford, M.A., The Percival Guildhouse, R gby. 
Meetings at Guildhouse every Sunday evening, 
8 p.m. Open to public. 
SANDERSTEAD. — Sanderstead Gramophone 
Society. Hon. C., . P. Brierley, 19, Lime 
Meadow Avenue, Sanderstead. pecotings April 
lst, 15th and 29th at Old Mid-Whitgiftian Club 
House, Lime Meadow Avenue, at 17.45 p.m. 
SLOUGH.—Slough Gramophone and Music 
Society. Hon. Sec., Miss B. F. Garsden, Meadow- 
sweet, London Road, Slough. Meetings each 
Monday at 7.30 . in Hall rear of 10, The 
Grove, sou ew members invited. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT.—The __ Potteries 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. F. 
Ash Bank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. Meetings 
April lst and 15th at Addison Street School- 
room, Birches Head, Hanley. 
SOUTHGATE.—Palmers Green and Southgate 
Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., Miss I. M. 
Collyer, 8, Forestdale, Southgate, N.14. Meetings 
April 2nd, 16th, 30th at Walker Hall, The Green, 
Southgate, at 7.30 p.m. All visitors welcome. 
UTHPORT.—Southport and District Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. A. Engel, 120, 
Churchgate, Hesketh Park, Southport. Meeting 
April 4th at Aldridge’s, 14-16, Hoghton Street, 


ea, 3 =. 

8 N.—Sutton and District Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Miss V. Jackson, 132, Ban- 
stead Road, Carshalton Beeches (Tel. Vig. 1626). 


Gramo- 
Beard, 99, 


etts Wood, April ist, 
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Meetings at Crown Road Hall 7.45 p.m. April 
a. 25th. New members welcome. Juniors and 
adults. 


SUNDERLAND. — Sunderland Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. F. T. Rees, ‘* Tunstall 
View,’’ Ashbrooke Road, Sunderland. Meeting 


April 3rd in Grange Church School Hall, Stockton 
Road, at 7.15 p.m. 

TWICKENHAM Recorded Music Society. Hon. 
Sec., L. H. A. Holmes, 84, Rycroft Avenue, 
Whitton, Twickenham. Meetings fortnightly 
Friday evenings 7.30 p.m. at Central Library, 
Sarfield Road, Twickenham. New members 
welcomed. 

WALSALL.——Walsall Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. A. Caira, ‘‘ Terfyn,” Lichfield 
Road, Rushall, Walsall. Meetings April 2nd, 
16th and 30th, at 7.30 p.m., in Tramways Social 
Assembly Room, Stafford Street, Walsall. New 
members invited. 

W. FIELD.—Wakefield Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., J. D. M. Ellis, 10, Poplar Avenue, 
Dewsbury Road, Wakefield. Meetings April 8th 
and 29th at Websters Cafe, Cross Square, Wake- 
field, at 6.45 p.m. 

WEY MOUTH.—Weymouth Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. S. T. Davis, 273, Chickerell Road, 
Weymouth. Meetings April Ist. 15th and 29th. 
at Duchy Cafe, 7.15 p.m. New members welcome. 

WHITLEY BAY.—Whitley Bay Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., i . Gray Taylor, 2, 
Alma Place, Whitley Bay. Meetings on the first 
Thursday and last three Wednesdays of month 
at 7 p.m. at Conservative Rooms, Exchange 
Buildings, Whitley Bay. New members welcomed. 

WINDSOR.—Windsor and District Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. G. C. Osborn, 7, High 
Street, Windsor. Meetings April 5th, 12th and 
26th at the Lecture Hall, ld County Boys’ 
School, Trinity Place, Windsor, at 7.30 p.m. 

WORTHING.—Worthing and District Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. J. Bettelley, 5, 
Nutbourne Road, Worthing. Meetings Mann’s 
Restaurant, Warwick Street, 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, at 7 p.m. 

YORK.—York Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., 
Mr. A. Blackburn, 45, Manor Drive, Acomb, York. 
Meetings April 10th and 24th, at Rechabite Build- 
ing, Clifford Street, York, at 7.15 p.m. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Wolverhampton Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. L. Clarke, 47, 
Ward Road, Goldthorne Park, Wolverhampton. 
Meetings April 11th and 25th, in Green Room. 
Civic Hall, at 7.30 p.m. New members welcomed. 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 32s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls, 6d. 
Should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “‘ Office’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
‘*The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. ‘ 





FOR SALE 

A BIG SELECTION of fibre-played modern 
records, including major works, foreign, rare 
deletions.—Box No. 900. 

A.C, AUTOCHANGE CONSOLE GRAMOPHONE, 
Garrard 8-record changer unit with Piezo Crystal 
Pick-up, 5-valve high quality push-pull Amplifier 
(8 watts undistorted output), beautiful tone; 
walnut cabinet: 200/250 volts A.C.; 40 guineas. 
May be seen Sloane Square by appointment.— 
*Phone Sloane 6512 after 7 p.m. 

A.C./D.C. 4-VALVE QUALITY AMPLIFIER, 
condition as new, £4 10s.—56, Approach Road, 
Margate, Kent. 

BAX SYMPHONY, 30s.: Cello Concertos, Lalo 
Schumann, Nursery Suite, etc. Paul Whiteman’s 
Concert Deletions. Exchange Sibelius Violin 
Concerto, Heifetz, for Neveu ditto. Wanted: 
Resvighi ‘“‘ Pines.”’ All fibred.—Bowes Park 4577 

BECHSTEIN. Boudoir Grand, perfect condi- 
tion, superb tone, £275. To be seen London.— 
Write Carroll, 264a, Sandbanks Road, Parkstone, 
Dorset. 

BEETHOVEN 5th Symphony (Weingartner), 
20s.; Haydn Harpsichord Concerto (Landowska), 
25s.; Mozart Quartet No. 2 (Flonzaley), 20s.: 
Schubert’s Violin Piano Duo (Rachmaninov, 
Kreisler), 36s.; Casse Noisette (Philadelphia 
D.1214-6), 18s.; all new. so many miscel- 
aeous vocals, instrumentals; s.a.e—Box WN 

BRAHMS HORN TRIO in E flat, in good con- 
dition, 22s. 6d. or nearest offer.—Miss Smith, 11, 
Florida Crescent, Glasgow, S.2. 

BRAHMS 4th (Weingartner); 


























Rachmaninov 


Second (Moiseiwitsch), Autos; Stravinsky, Le 
Sacre (Paris), pre-war album; Sibelius 7th 
(Society); Threnody (Heming); Images (San 


Francisco). all fibred; Elgar 2nd (L.S.0.), auto; 


Brahms Haydn Variations (Sargent), both 
steeled. Offers?—Mould, 62, Dudley Road, Tip- 
ton. Staffs. 








COLUMBIA Portable Gramophone, absolutely 
&s new, £7 10s.—’Phone, Fulham 4909. 
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CHORAL WORKS (fibred), * Messiah * 
(Beecham), two albums, 80s.; “ Elijah se (Ootum- 
bia), in album, 52s.; Faure’s “‘ Requiem,” 30s.; 
“ Crucifixion ” (H.M.V.), 36s.; “‘ Aida,” Giannini, 
114s.; ‘‘ Mikado,’’ 260, 66s.—Box No. 2347. 

CLASSICAL RECORDS of all descriptoins, 
Symphonies, Concertos, Operatics, including 
deletions and acoustics; few catalogues, books 
—on Operatic Singers, including “* Enrico 
Caruso,’”’ Kay.—Box No. 1310. 

COLLECTION 200 Orchestral and Instrumental 
Records for sale, includes many complete sets, 
deletions — foreign issues. Offers for lot.— 
Box No. 

SONGERTOS. —Bach and Mozart; specify 
wants. Wanted: Beethoven Piuno and Violin 
Sonatas.—Box No. 2296. 

CONNOISSEUR thinning valuable collection, 
about 1,500 records, all of classical music, several 
hundred deletions. including pre-electrics and 
Goldenagers; all fibred; almost all mint. Stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope for list, please.— 
Box No. 2041. 

DELETIONS and other second-hand Records 
in good fibre-used a list on request.— 
BCM/SEFER, London, W.C.1 

DELETIONS and Rarities for sale; send list of 
requirements to J. Bath, 27, Home Park Road, 
London, 

DELETIONS, “fibred only: Cortot’s Etudes — 
phoniques (Schumann); Ney’s Burleske (R 
Strauss); Thamar (Balakirev) ; Sakantula and in 
Spring (Goldmark); many others.—Brown, 1b, 
High Street, Slough. 
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“‘ GRAMOPHONE,” complete ‘from .Dec., 1941: 
to date; clean, 48s.—Garrett, 4, Tempest Street, 
Lincoln. 

H.M.V. Automatic Radio Gramophone, Model 
No. 668, 1939, for sale, £90; can be seen by 
appointment at Sloane Street, London, S.W.1.— 
Box No. 2367. 

H.M.V. TABLE MODEL (oak), Soundbox No. 2 
excellent condition. Also Exhibition Model Gia: 
less) and miscellaneous records—many acoustics. 
Offers?—Harvey, “‘ Hollowdyke,”’ Brook Avenue, 
New Milton. Hants. 

H.M.V. CABINET GRAMOPHONE, Model 163, 
excellent condition, new Soundbox, i2 gns.; view 
London, W.9.—Box No. 2406. 

H.M.V. RE-ENTRANT 163, splendid tone, con- 
dition, £13 offers. Petroushka. Schumann Trio, 
Liszt, etc. Carmen, Faust, Fledermaus. Missa 
Solemnis, Sibelius 1 and 2, Telefunken, Brahms, 
etc.—Davis, 43. St. Georges Road, Leyton, E.10: 

HUNDREDS OF OPERATIC, Lieder, Sym- 
phonic and Chamber Music Records. Comp ete 
works in albums, etc. Send for particulars.- or 
call after 2 p.m.—Prince, 130, Ran ndolph Avenue, 
W.9. Minute Maida Vale Tube. 

JACOBEAN GRAMOPHONE and Record 
Cabinet, with Garrard double-spring motor, 
A.C./D.C. Pick-up and te + £22. H.M.V. 
Portable, as new. Record Carriers, 
12s. 6d.—15s. WELbeck 8694, 

IMPROVE your old Soundbox 100 per cent. for 
5s. Particulars with unsolicited testimonial. 
ge pied 2, Akehurst Street, Roehamp- 
on, § 


























LETIONS.—Schumann: Third Symphony; 
euadiner: Seventh Symphony (Schuricht) ; 
“Thamos ”’: Delius: Sonatas, Elegy: 

: Sonata Two Cellos; Stravinsky: 
“Apollo Musagettes’’; Strauss: Neg oe 
Nettlefold Album (Suite in G, etc.); ‘ Louise 
etc.; Fibred only; best offers.—Box No. 2349. 

ELECTRICAL REPRODUCER by H.M.V.. dark 
mahogany console, 36} x 184 x 20, 8 watts, excel- 
lent condition; offers over £25.—129, Sutton 
RoaG@ Kirkley-in-Ashfield, Notts. 

£.M.G. full-sized Horn, spring motor, walnut 
case, Astra Soundbox, £18: seen any time by 
appointment.-—1, Oakley Studios, Upper Cheyne 
STG oe EPRODUCER, 

£.M.G. DR.7 ELECTRICAL R per- 
fect working order. light oak cabinet and baffle; 
just overhauled; £60.—Box No 

E.M.G. MARK IX GRAMOPHONE, special 
model with. combined clockwork and/or electric 
motor, crystal Pick-up in_ addition to acoustic 
system. 140 Classical Records in_ sectional 
cabinets. All — condition. Best offer over 
£80.—Box No. 2380 aoubi 

“ EXPERT ” GRAMOPHONE. ouble spring, 
perfect, £50 or near-offer. ‘Expert ** Sound-box, 
£3 15s.; sa xd Songs (Schott), 25s. Wanted: 
ad Eroica ” LX.532-7).—Baker, 190, Waverley 
Road. Renting: GK: ae 

EXPERT - MELTROPE as 
guaranteed perfect; £4 5s.—Sulley, 27, Spald- 
ing Road, Nottingham. 

“FIGARO,” £6 10s.; 























Dvorak oe. aos 
Handel Concertos, “ Alto Rhapsody ” (Onegin); 
Etudes Svmphoniques, ‘“ Pathetique ” Sonata. - 
Hardy, Chichester House, Chichester Terrace, 
SS ludi Hindemith’s 
E RECORDS, including ndem 
Ks Mathis” Der Maler”; details stamp.—120, 
Churchgate, Southport. 

FOR SALE.—£10. H.M.V. Oak Grand Cabinet 
Gramophone. excellent condition and recently 
serviced by E.M.I.—MclIntosh, 84, Elspeth Road, 
London, S.W.11. <a 

Oo ALE.—Linguaphone Records an ext 
on French, as new; cost £12; what offers? 
—Cubbage. Cherrv Orchard. Shillineford. Oxford. 

FOR SALE.—E. J. Moeran Symphony, recorded 
under direction of British Council. 6 discs in 
perfect condition (fibre played only), 35s.—S. 
Smith, 15a. Harrington Road. London. S.W.7. 

FO SALE.—‘“‘ Espana,’”’ B.8713; “ “ William 
Ta DA.1695-6; ‘‘ Bronze Horse,’’ Col. DX.69: 
“Madame Butterfiv,” C.2284: ‘Wives of Wind- 
sor,” Parlo. E.11378: “ Pathetiaue ** Sonata, Col. 
9362-3: ‘‘ Semiramide,”’ DB.3079-80: Liszt Con- 
certo No. 2, Col. LX.737-9; Liszt Ballade. Col. 
DX.851-2: Hammerklavier Sonata. Col. DX.912-16. 
All fibred. Offers for lot or part.—Box No. 3000. 

OWNER going overseas wishes to sell Electric 
Gramophone; portable. H.M.V.. pick-up and_turn- 
table: separate amplifier with speaker. Excel- 
lent tone; £18 or near offer.—’Phone Kens. 4206, 
or write Box No. 39 

FRENCH LINGUAPHONE COURSE. complete 
with books; good condition: offers £3 10s. or 
over.—Dollins, ‘‘ Cyprus,’’ Northfield Avenue, 
Taunton. 

FULL SPANISH COURSE in carrv case, 15 
records, perfect; extra books £8 8s.—Strange, 26. 
Dora Road. London. S.W.19 (Wim. 3135 after 7). 

“ GRAMOPHONE.” Sept., 1925. to March. 1944. 
complete, 211 complete consecutive copies in one 
lot.—Offers over £5 to R. Judd, 24, Leigham 
Avenue, Streatham. S.W.16. 

“ GRAMOPHONE,” Feb., 1937, to Dec., 1945, 
complete, less June, July, 1937. Jan., 1941. In- 
dices Vols. 15, 16,17. £5 lot.—Wallinger, Knowle, 
Cuckfield, Sussex. 












































INTROD. Allegro Ravel, Poeme Chasson, 
Piano Quintette. Schumann, Octet Mendelssohn 
1st Symphony Brahms (Stokowski): fibred: par- 
ticulars popular classics: offers.—Box No 2344. 

LINGUAPHONE SWEDISH COURSE, records 
practically unused, complete with text-books and 
carrving case; £5 or offer.—Box No. 2223. 

MANY ACOUSTIC Golden Age Operatics, Musi- 
cal Comedy, etc.—’Phone for appointment, Speed- 
well 8732. 

MODERN SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE. 
5 ft. 6 in., excellent tone and condition through- 
out, by Ascherberg Perzina; best offer over £150. 
—Box No. 600 

NEW Anan: Apollo; Automatic stop: 
£25; Columbia, £16; s.a.e—P., 7a, Princes 
Parade, N.10. 
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UNIVERSAL .B.T.H. Electric Motor, with speed 
regulator and turntable, £7 or nearest offer. 


‘Garrard 14, clockwork Motor, best offer.—Fin- 
“layson, 28, Grasmere Gardens, Harrow Weald, 


Middlesex, Harrow 0319. 
4—5 WATT AMPLIFIER and 12-inch Goodman 





“in cabinet, as new, £12, including spare valves. 


—for demonstration cail, Sayers, 863a, Garratt 
yane, Tooting. S.W.17. 


60 FIBRE-PLAYED JAZZ and Swing Records in 





excellent condition, for sale, £15 for lot, or sold 
‘separate; 15 slightly worn records free with £15 


order. Callers welcomed or s.a.e. for details.—- 
Wilkie, 5, Belgrave Terrace, South Shields, Co. 
Durham.’ ’Phone 923. 





WANTED 
ARNOLD SCHONBERG, Gurrelieder, Pierrot, 
Verklarte—J. Parkhouse, 10, Waterloo Road, 
Birkdale, Lancs. 


AMERICAN COLLECTOR wants to contact 
other collectors throughout the world. Interested 








. in all types of music; especialy anxious to con- 


tact collectors in Europe. Would like to ex- 
change American Records and Catalogues for 
foreign ones.—Madeline Bayless, 9027, West 25th 
Street, Los Angeles 34, California, U.S.A. 

AN¥ VOCAL FONOTIPIA, G. and T. early 
Acoustics, especially de Lucia, Melba, 1904-5 
— B.322.—Lee, Cliff House, Budleigh, Salter- 
on. 

BEETHOVEN QUARTETS, Op. 18, No. 
(Busch), No. 5 (Lener), Op. 74 (Lener). Orne 
Priory, Sotwell, nr. Wallingford, Berks. 
SESTHUveN Piano Sonata Society, Volumes 2, 
3. 5, 7, and Beethoven Piano and Violin Sonata 
Society, Volumes 1 and 2. Also G-EH.975, Rondo 
Op. 51, No. 2, in fibred condition, no steel,— 
Telfer, Newcastleton, _Roxburghshire. 

“CARO MIO BEN ”’ (Giordano), H.M.V. C.2066, 
Marion Anderson; pate price. —Foster, : Relton 
Mews. London, S.W.7 
CAROL SYMPHONY by Victor Hely Hutchin- 
son urgently wanted. complete if possible, but 
particularly Record H.M.V. C.1968; state price 
and: condition.—Taylor, The Cottage, Birstall, 
Leicestershire. 

“CRUCIFIXION” (Sparrow—Simpson—Stainer ) 
complete; state price, needles used.—Hatten, 
Chemist. Penarth. Glam. ‘ 























ORCHESTRAL and Instrumental Records for 
sale, includes many special list and foreign dele- 
tions: Auber, Schmitt, Turina, etc. S.a.e.— 
Box No. 1712 

OLD COLUMBIA Recording Zanatello,. A.1235. 
Arias from Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana, 
signed by artist. Good condition; best offer.— 
Forbes. 85. Leslie Street. Pollokshields. Glasgow. 

PASTORAL (Toscanini), 35s.; New World 
(Szell, auto), 20s.: Firebird (Stravinskv), a; 
some others including deletions.— Box No. 2362 

PRE-WAR DANCE MUSIC, Is. each. Humorous: 
Gracie Fields, Mabel Constanduras. Stanley Hol- 
lowav, etc, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. ge Bands ditto. 
All fine conditoin.WEBbeck 8694. 











. ERIC COATES, ‘ Man from the Sea.”’ C.2723, 
or “ Three Men Suite,’’ complete.—Peter Payn- 
ter, 42. Alstone Lane, Cheltenham. 
FIBRED.—Caruso, DA.106, 113. 122, 549, 
1097; DB.118 127. 136. 139. 159. 591. 592, 616. 330. 





- 640. 700; DK.115. 116; DM.106, 107, 113, | 114. 


Rethberg, eo DB.1458, 1506, 1517. RO.20307. 
Amato, DK.107. 124. Deletions of Chaliapine, 
Martinelli. Pertile-—Box No. 2370. 





GOOD RECORDINGS WANTED.—Svmphonies, 
Operas. Chamber Music and Jazz; fibre condi- 
tion.—Box No. 2376. 

GOOD PRICES paid for Tommy Dorsey and 
Fred Astaire deleted and imported recordings.— 
43. Brook Road, Bath. 








PRIVATE COLLECTION abou: 19) = Lignt 
Records: Moreton and Kaye, Kunz and other 
similar piano: Crooks and Dawson, vocal: 
varietv, orchestral and light orchestral: good 
condition. stored during war; includes 3 albums: 
£13 the lot.—Kingscote, 327. Gander Green Lane, 
Sutton. Surrey. 

RADIO-GRAMOPHONE. H.M.V. Model 580. ver- 
fect condition, little used, seen London, £65.— 
Box No. 43 

RADIOGRAM ALBA. walnut case. What 
Yi Park Hall Road, West Dulwich, 

RADIO GRAM.. H.M.V.. Model No. 495, for 
sale: perfect condition; highest offer over £50. 
—Rox No. 2361. 














““GRAMOPHONES,” Vols. 8 to 22 inc., or 
complete set. Copies of ‘‘Down Beat” and 
“ Esquire Jazz.’’ Foreign pressings of Goodman, 
or Bands. including Goodman. State price.— 
Box No. 2364. 

GRIEG, Haugtussa, The Swan; Fauré, Elégie 
for ’Cello and Orchestra; Saint Saéns, ’Cello 
Concerto.—Line, 7. Kings Road. Barnet. Herts. 

H.M.V. Large Table Grand Gramophone 
wanted. Model 130 or 150. in good condition, oak 
preferred.—49, Glyn Farm Road, Quinton, Bir- 
mingham. 

H.M.V. or COLUMBIA Automatic 8-Record 
Player required in good working order; price 
about £12 please.—Pte. Luckhurst, 9, Cerne Road, 
Morden. Surrey. 














RECORD COLLECTORS.—Correspvondence in- 
vited. Object exchange of earlv Classical 
(Operatic) Vocal Discs.—Albert Wolf, 301, West 
57 Street. New York. U.S.A. 

SALE OR EXCHANGE.—La Boheme; Torri 
Giorgini; H.M.V. Plum Set: Complete: Auto.— 
624, Rainham Road South, Dagenham, Essex. 

SALE.—-Marconi Rudiogram, Model 263. re- 
cently overhauled: £40 or near offer.—10, Tithe 
Court. Hall Lane. Hendon, N.W.4. 

SELLING OUT.—Operatics. Vocals (Annseau, 
Battistini, etc.. to Dawson, Thornton, etc.), In- 
strumentals, Chamber Music. Orchestral. Choral. 
complete works. Gilbert Sullivan. Militarv Bands. 
Language Courses, Opera Scores. —Ring WELbeck 
8694 for details and appointment. 

















MOZART CONCERTO in E flat, K.271. Giese- 
king. auto. LX.8291-4: fibred.—Box No. 2382. 

NAVAL OFFICER requires new or good second- 
hand record of the Storm Music for ‘ The 
Tempest,” by Sibelius. Also records by Christ] 
Mardavn, Hella Kurty. and records of Viennese 
Folk Songs and French Cabaret Artistes.—Write 
Box No. 2219. 

ORGAN RECORDS urgentlv wanted.---H.M.V. 
D.1898, D.1942, D.1402. D.1356 (Marcel Dupre), 
H.M.V. C.1876 (E. Bullock). C.2050 (Guy Weitz), 
Cc. od (Alcock). C.1971 (Marchant), C.1314 (Tev). 
C.2 (E. Bullock), D.1873 (Dupre). C.1825-6. 
Cc. 1378-0 (Guv Weitz). Organ Sonata (Hopkins). 
Dr. Harold Darke. High prices paid if records 
are in good condition.—Write Box No. 11. 














SYMPHONIES, Concertos, and other good 
fibred discs._Box No. 2376. 

STANDARD VOCAL, Orchestral, Instrumental 
and foreign songs; no modern or major works; 
mint fibre —: stamp for returnable list. 
—Box No. 2024 

“ THE GRAMOPHONE, *”* bound volumes 7—14 
inclusive.—Box No. 16. 

VORTEXION ome 5v. Amplifier, 200/240v. 

A.C.: 2 matched K.9 Speakers in carrying cases; 
moving coil Microphone and stand; perfect’ re- 
vroduction. £40 complete.—Tozer, '33, Foregate 
Street. Worcester. 











PARLOPHONE, R.2148 (Natzler), R.2347 (Laye). 

also Recordings bv Alpar, Bettendorf,. Marta 
Eggerth, Groh. Hiisch. Adele Kern, Zarah 
Leander. Lehmann, Joseph Schmidt, Schwarz. 
Seinemever. Tauber. etc.—Details Box No.: 2437. 

PRIVATE collections bought for cash; good 
prices given.—Box No. 98. 

PHILLIPS RADIO, Model 580A. Sale: Ireland 
’Cello Sonata, Col., fibred; offers?—17, Purbeck 
Drive, Burv. Lancs. 

RECORD CABINET, oak, upright storage.— 
Details to R. F. G. Van Buren, 3, Warrender 

Park Terrace. Edinburgh, 9. 














“THE GRAMOPHONE,” Vols. 16—17 a: 
unbound, clean condition. Offers?—Box No. 400. 


RECORD ENVELOPES, 12 inch; good cuality. 
—Box No. 16. 
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PRODUCTS OF ALFRED 


The GRAMOPHONE 








Shillings 
and Sense... 





In these days of tall prices and short supplies one of the 
secrets of successful living is to care for what we have. Anything, in 
fact, which will enable us to take greater care of 

what we have is money wisely spent. 
And that, in a sentence, is why IM 
Long-Playing Needles, and the ingenious IM 


Pointmaster, belong on the turn-table 


top of every lover of recorded music. For 

these two IM products protect your valuable records 
from wear, prolong the useful life of 

needles, and because they eliminate all surface noise, 


add immeasureably to the enjoyment of your listening. 


IM needles 2/- per box of 10 plus 1/4 tax. IM Pointmaster 


(for re-pointing all makes of non-metallic needles) 4/6 plus 3/- tax. 


IMHOF LIMITED, 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 MUSEUM 5944 
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PRINCESS IDA complete scores.—C, Harper, 
27. Clifton Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwicks. 

RECORDS WANTED.—Da Costa’s ‘‘ Four Aces” 
Suite: also Old Variety, Music Hall (Forde, 
Chevalier, etc., good condition.—Particulars to 
F. Lord. 6, Simon Willard Road, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 

ReQeiREv.—Brickner Quintet, Scherzos, 
Mahler, Knaben Wuncerhorn, Kindertotenlieder, 
Scriabin, Promectiteus, Poéme D’Extase, etc.— 
Smeeton 18, Perryn Rvad, Acton. SHE. 4834, 
EEE LEE nT 

SuCixTl«s, Symphonies, Concertos, Quartets, 
Operas wanted. Fibred or new.—Box No. 2363. 

SPRING suitable for Edison Amberola Phono- 
graph, Model 30.—Particulars and price to Box 
ae ets ee tea 

= THE GRAMOPHONE,” July, 1944; state price. 
—Box No. 1946. ce a ee 

“ THE GRAMOPHONE,” November, 1934, Feb- 
ruary, 1937. Also Indices for Vols. 9 and 14. 
State price.—Box No. 284. 

URGENTLY WANTED.—Records of Beethoven's 
“ Battle Symphony.” Will pay any price in 
reason.—Crowther, ‘‘ New Croft,’”’ Alderley Edge, 
Cheshire. wh: aa eee 

URGENTLY, C.2249 (Rejoice in the Lord), 9175 
(Ascribe unto the Lord).-Harvey, 32, East- 
hampstead Road, Wokingham, Berks. 

URGENTLY WANTED.—Records of any of 
Respighi’s music; also Rossiniana (Beecham), 
fibred.—Box No. 2258. e 

WANTED.— New or fibred Recordings by “ames 
McCafferty.—Details to Beresford, Raglan Iinuse, 
33, Conduit Street, Gloucester. wate 
WANTED URGENTLY.—H \i.V. C.2341,/6 (Airs 
and Dances: Respighi): Cu: 3969 (Lady be Goor. 
Astaires) 5173 (Funny Face: Astaire)’ Cal. 4292, 
4492 and H.M.V. B.2637 (Auld Lang Syne); Col. 
DB9 (Tommy Handley); Col.51iz (Norman 
Long): Decca K.612 (Aires for the Theatre); 
R.Zono MR.807 (Don Barreto); C.2908 (Serenade: 
Warlock).—Box No. 79. 

WANTED.—Back numbers “Gramophone’”’ and 
other gramophone publications, old Catalogues, 
any age or make; “ Boris,’ Mullings, Chaliapine, 
records.—Particulars and prices to Box 2265. 

WANTED.— Pick-up. A.C. Radio for same; 



























































loud volume; p2rfection condition; cheap.— 
BM/FRVV. London, W.C.1. 
“WANTED.—Any Records featuring Caspar 


Reardon on the harp; state price and condition 
—Bell, Winton Lodge, Stockbridge. Hants. __ 

WANTED.—Records of variety and theatrical 
artistes, past and present, irrespective of condi- 
tion. State name. ‘titles and price.—Pat Allen, 
56. Charles Street. Cardiff. 

WANTED.—‘“‘ Mary Rose” Incidental Music 
(H.M.V. C.1648).—J. S. Massey, 181, Wren Road, 
Sidcup, Kent. atch ere 

WANTED.—Fibred, in zood condition, Berlioz 
King Lear (B.B.C.), Debussy Quartet (Album 
183) —Cabin, Union Passage, Birmingham 2. _ 

WANTED.—Recording of Opera ‘A _ Greek 
Slave :’ (Sidney Jones).—Milthorp, 8, Victoria 
Avenue, Harrogate. ae, 

WANTED.—Sonatine by Rave, played by 
Cortot.—Popplewell, 42. Moat Drive, Harrow. _ 

WANTED. urgently: Parlophone complete Cata- 
logues, 1935-1939.—Box No. 2280. _ edocs. 

WANTED.—Columbia 113A Portable’ also 
Records Winterreise.—104 B, Chase Sic+. Lon- 
don, N.14. nee alee 

WANTED.—Beethoven 8, ear:v ‘iriviata Pre- 
ludes (Toscanini): fibred.—Beaton, 16, Merchis- 
ton Park, Edinburgh. ey 

WANTED.—Beethoven Sonat Society, Volume 
Twelve, pre-war Album; a!so H.M.V. DA.668, 
H.M.V. DA.1620, Elizabeth Schumann.—Young, 
4. Kingsbury Square, Aylesbury. 

WANTED.—1 or 2 new copies of H.M.V. D.1833 
(Tom Bowling. sung by W. Widdop).—A. T. 
Monck-Mason. “ Stonestile,”” Charing. Kent. 

WANTED.—Gramophone Magazines, May-Aug., 
1945, inc.—Write Hosegood, 32, Sarsfeld Road, 
Balham. London. 7 

WANTED.—“Beer Barrel Polka.’’ Parlophone 
R.2404: aiso Records of Peter Kreuder, Erna 
Sack. Kilima Hawaiians, Continental Brass 
Bands.—Bowens. 63. Havdn Ave.. Manchester 14. 

WARLOCK Serenade for Delius, conducted 
Lambert; Turina Oracion del Torere, Columbia 
LX.618.—L, Hill, Woodfield, Farm Lane, Jordans, 
Bucks. _ pn 

WANTED.—DB.4401, £1 offered (or same rate 
both). unscratched fibred.—Box No. 9. 












































The GRAMOPHONE 


WANTED.—H.M.V. B.8961, ‘‘Lead Kindly 
Light,” to tune ‘‘Sandon’”’ (Purday); state 
condition.—Ausden, 185, Gammons Lane, 
Watford. Herts. 

WANTED.—B.2493, ‘* O Filii et Filae,’”’ 10 inch. 
Offers?-—-Travers, 50, Smith Street, Chelsea. 

WANTED.—Columbia DX.853, in as new con- 
dition.._Barker, 26, Norwood. Beverley. 

WHY NOT dispose of your unwanted records: 














highest prices paid.—Prince, 130, Randolpl: 
Avenue, W.9. 
WANTED.—Good fibred condition, Petri, 


LX.462, LX.469; Kentner, DX.851-2; Levitsky, 


D.1489; Fischer, DB.2276-8; ‘turbi, 10B.2154; 
Rosenthal, DB.2836; Smith, ©.2725; Kitain, 
DX.934-5. State price—-Johnson, 112, Beeches 


Road, West Bromwich. 

WANTED.—Old H.M.V. Gencral and Ceicority 
Catalogues; recordings McCormack, Gluck, 
Hislop, Melba, and Connolly, Decca F.2583; state 
prices.—-Box No. 

WANTED.—Beethoven Piano Sonata Society, 
Vol. 2; also organ, B.2522, C.2048, D.1433 (Men- 
deisschn); D.1722 (Daquin): B.2542 (Guilmant) ; 
C5316 (Vierne); B.2730 (Wesley); B.2466, Decca 
.182-4 (Dvorak Variations).—Hurst, 23, Ash- 
leigh Gardens, Cleadon, Sunderland. Fibred or 
excellent condition. 

WANTED.—All kinds fibred Classical Records. 
Worthwhile offers made for large or small collec- 
tions Also Scores, Musica] Books, Record Litera- 
ture.--Box No. 2352. P 

YVCR PRICE PAID.—Licder Records, Susan 
Casals, Gerhardt Private issue; DB.916. 1lvsw, 
D.1460, 1462; Panzera DB.4820, 4863, 4906, 491%, 
4948, 4971; DA.4809, 4810, 4856, 4858,4887, 4905, 
4909. 4911, 4913; also Telefunken Orchestra: 
Works, whole or part.—Box No. 2283. 

AS Nkw—Col. C—D.15142. Baignueses au 
Soleil (De Severac).—McKen, 102, Glenister Pars 
Road, Streatham Vale, S.W.i6. 

30s. PER REC’ XD offered: **Sigurd’’ Over- 
ture: Witkowsk ‘‘ Poéme de la Maison ”’; Sieg- 
fried Wagner Overture (Telefunken). Also 
wanted’ ‘Ceiuo Sonata (Rachmaninov); Wild 
Geese ‘Harty): Country Song (Holst); Reger 
Varia‘.vns; Delius Society; Pfitzner Works; 
Mahler Songs: Falla Concerto.—Box No. 2349. 


























TRADE 
Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum -harge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. _ a 

ALLAN’S Gramophene Library, a high-class 
subscription library; 5,500 Records; postal ser- 
vice.—Stamp to Box No. 42. 

BEST. THORN (Fibre) Needles, only 2s. 6d. for 
ten, post free, or packet of 50, 10s, Maddisons, 
Ltd., 12, Chapel Street, Edgware Road, N.W.1, 
Can now supply Main Springs, state full particu- 
lars of size required. 

AMPLIFIERS for the quality enthusiast. The 
new improved Duo“ nannel Model D7 gives 10 
watts output from two speakers, one for bass 
and the other for treble, with separate volume 
control for each: £20. 

A ne Amplifier for Gramophone Societies, 
10-12 watts undistorted output, for use on A.C. 
mains, complete with 12-inch Vitavox Speaker 
and 5 valves: £16. 

Model D.5/6.—A new compact quality Ampli- 
fier for home use on A.C. mains, 5 valve push- 
pull output, complete with built-in speaker: 
£10 10s. 

Garrard moving iron Pick-ups and Rother- 
mel Crystal Pick-ups, £3 18s. 9d. each, includ- 
ing purchase tax. 

Charles Britain Radio (K. H. Ede), Radio 
House, 2, Wilson Street, London, E.C.2. 

ELECTRON (London) LTD., 31, Curzon Street, 
W.1. Have a special offer of 8-valve A.C. Ampli- 
fiers, Push-Pull Output and Push-Pull Input, 
giving 12 watts undistorted output. Connections 
for microphone and pick-up. These Amplifiers 
originaly cost £40. and are offered at £15. We 
also have a selection of Television, Midget and 
Portable Receivers, as well as Radiograms. 

EXPERT GRAMOPHONES, LTD. Repairs and 
service, Radio Sets and Radiograms. ‘ Expert ’”’ 
Repairs and Overhauls to any outfit made by 
ourselves or any firm of repute. 

Pick-ups of any make, including Crystal, re- 
paired, reconditioned and tuned. 

Sound Boxes reconditioned and re-tuned. 

An expert repair is a guarantee of complete 
satisfaction.—_E. M. Ginn, ‘“Ingerthorpe,’”’ Gt. 
North Road, London, N.2, 





























THE 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us when ecelling; whole 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


“April, - 1946 


ENTIRELY NEW 1946 R.G.D. all-wave Auto- 
radiogram, moving coil pick-up, magnificent 
model—finest ever made—very limited produc- 
tion, rotational deliveries now, commencing, 
£130 — plus tax. Post orders welcomed. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Early booking respect- 
fully advised. A pleasure to send full detalis. 
—Snell, Arcade, Swansea. Est. 1900. Tel. 3784. 

GRAMOPHONE RECORDS bought in large or 
small quantities. The following prices paid for 
fibre played discs:—H.M.V. DB.. Col. LX., Decca 
X and CA., Parlo. R., 5s.; H.M.V. D., Col. L., 
3s. to 4s. 6d.; H.M.V. C. and DA. and E., Col. D. 
and DX., Decca LY., K. and T., Parlo. E. and 
RO., 2s. to 3s.; Col. DB., H.M.V. B., 1s. to 2s. 
Higher rates for deleted, old and rare operatics. 
Large quantities collected. Wooden boxes sent 
for small lots.—H. C. Harridge, 37, Frobisher 
Road, N.8. ’Phone Mountview 9043. 

MESSRS. FORSYTH Brothers, Ltd., wish to 
purchase large or small Collections of fibred 
Records.—Send partciulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester 3 

MOLINEUX’S will purchase used Records in 
good condition; please state particulars and 
price. Also old worn, cracked or chipped records 
at scrap: allowance (lid. to 4d. each).—101, 
Bridge Street, Manchester 3 (Blackfriars 4634). 

MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential, 5s. p.a., Royal 
oo Monomark BM/MONO6K, 

















MOTOR (spring type) SERVICE for Northern 
owners of quality machines; recognised and ap- 
proved by London makers.—Will Best, 16, Belle 
Grove Terrace, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2 

NEW GARRARD, Collaro, 1946 Electric Gramo- 
phone Motors, Automatic Record Changers, Elec- 
tric Record Players, A.C. and A.C./D.C. Rota- 
tional deliveries have commeneed. Book yours 
now! Full details on request.—Snell, Arcade, 
Swansca. Est. 1900. Tel. 3784. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records 
purchased for cash to any amount; fair and 
generous prices given for fibred discs.—The Col- 
lectors’ Shop, 20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 8589. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for Cash. 
Highest prices given. Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., d 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 

RADIO-GRAM SPECIALIST with wiae experi- 

ence in the design and construction of quality 
reproducing equipment, is prepared to re-design 
and modernize Radio-Grams, etc., to give a 
standard of reproduction to suit the discerning 
listener..-L. Minton,. 119, Delaware Road, W.9. 
Tel.: Cun. 1413. 
_ THE ‘ CONNOISSEUR” NEEDLE, the new 
impregnated cane needle, gives amazingly pure 
reproduction and prolongs the life of records. 
Send for a packet of ten needles and pick-up 
adaptor. Price 3s. 4d.—R. Henniker, 15, Cock- 
fosters Road. Barnet. 

SOUND BOXES—individually built—for fibres, 
thorns, or steel; super quality, £4 each.—John K. 
Bratley, 12a, Hillfield Park, Muswell Hill, Lon- 
don, N.10. Tudor 2673. 

SUPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
thorns), unequalled for long playing and bril- 
liance of tone; can be supplied in any thickness, 
if desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. post 
free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman Street, 
Grimsby, Lincs. 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD. are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds. 


























MISCELLANEOUS 

PERFECT REPRODUCTION. s1s.; 

-_6d.; _Norma-Paradox, 21s.—Rev. . 
Griffith, F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup, 
Lancs. 

YOUNG MAN, keen music lover and gramo- 
phile, desires position in record trade.—Turner, 
15, Broadview Avenue, Rainham, Kent. 

YOUR INCOME TAX.—You may easily be pay- 
ing too much Income Tax, no matter how your 
income is derived. We have saved thousands of 
pounds for taxpayers in the last twenty years. 
Complete management of your tax affairs. Rea- 
sonable terms. Personal attention of a principa' 
—Douglas & Co. (Taxation Consultants), Ltd.. 
Room 2. Temple Court, Blackburn, Lancs 

YOUNG AMERICAN COLLECTOR of Operatic 
Records welcomes correspondence from Callec- 
tors in other countries. Perhaps we can be of 
mutual assistance by an exchange of records 
and irfformation.—Box No. 6090. 





Paradox, 
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COUPON 


This coupon must be out out and attached 
to any enquiry with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until April 30th 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. | 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY | 
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DAVEY 
SOUND-BOXES 


The next best thing to an E.M.G. Hand-made 
Gramophone is an ordinary gramophone fitted 
with a Davey Sound-box, and we are glad to 
announce that orders for sound-boxes can now be 
received. Davey sound-boxes are made by hand 
and are tuned individually with as much care when 
they are sold separately as when they are destined 
for use on one of our own instruments. 

By fitting a Davey sound-box you will greatly 
increase the pleasure to be had from listening to 
good records and the use of fibre needles for which 
a sound-box is specially designed, prolongs their 
ife. 

For portable, table and small cabinet models, our 
No. 4 Sound-box costing £3 Os. Od. (Tax £2 2s. 0d.) 
is suitable : for larger models, the No. 2 Sound-box 
at the same price: for very large external horn 
machines, the No. 1 Sound-box costing £4 0s. Od. 
(Tax £2 16s. Od.). Registered postage, 9d. Please 
state the make and model number of your gramo- 
phone when ordering. 

“* Three-star ’’ treated fibre needles cost 3s. 5d. 
for 30, and a needle cutter 12s. 9d. (Postage 3d.). 


DAVEY DRESSING 


The application of Davey Wax Dressing preserves 
new records and restores old ones. The dressing 
improves clarity of reproduction, reduces wear 
and surface noise, and facilitates the playing of 
difficult records with non-metallic needles. One 
stick, costing 3s. 5d. (postage 3d.) suffices for the 
treatment of many hundreds of records. 

The Davey Record Brush, costing 7s. 1d. (postage 
3d.) should be used in conjunction with Wax 
Dressing, and we recommend that a second brush 
be kept in reserve for the routine brushing of 


records before and. after playing. . Brand new . 


records benefit as much as old ones from thorough 
and regular brushing, retaining almost indefinitely 
their smooth and highly polished surfaces. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lt. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 





THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 


WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 
CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF. ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 

















ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability No lover of ms 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


«The Gramonhone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 

















A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at the Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


| For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 
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FOR THOSE WHO DEMAND THE BEST 
THE 
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6 
xpert 
MASTER SET 
THE HEART OF THE MODERN RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 


FULL DETAILS FROM 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 
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Va FINE RECORDINGS BY 





BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 36 DB 3919-21 & DBS 3922 
Symphony No. 8 in F, Op. 93 - - DB3172-4 


BERLIOZ 

Hungarian March and Minuet of Will o° the Wisps 
(Damnation of Faust) - - - - DB 3009 

DEBUSSY 

La Mer - - DB 3923-5 


LIADOV 
Enchanted Lake DB 2895 


MOZART 
Symphony No. 29 in A, K.201 - - DB5957-8 
Symphony No. 34 in C, K.338 DB 5959-60 & DBS 5961 


RAVEL 
Daphnis et Chloe — Suite No. 2 - DB 6239-40 


SIBELIUS 

Symphony No. 5 in E Flat, Op. 82 - - DB 3168-71 
Tapiola — Symphonic Poem - - DB 5992-3 
Pohjola’s Daughter — Symphonic Fantasia DB 5722-3 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Romeo and Juliet — Fantasy Overture DB 3165-7 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDX. 








"GREATEST ARTISTS - FINEST RECORDING. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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